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AFRICA 

LESSON 1 
THE DARK CONTINENT 

The term * Africa ' was originally the name of a small 
tract of land on the north coast. The name has fol- 
lowed the march of geographical knowledge, until it now 
embraces the whole of the continent. Africa has been 
called the ' Dark Continent,' because we are still more 
* in the dark ' concerning it than any other continent ; 
because it is the home of the black races ; and because 
of the black ignorance and dark superstition which 
mark its native races. Explorers, missionaries, and 
traders are bringing the light of knowledge to bear 
upon it, but its vast deserts and dense forests are still 
very largely unknown lands to the majority of the 
civilised world. 

It is a compact continent, and distinguished in 
many ways from the others. It possesses nearly half : 
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of all the tropical lands of the world, for seven-tenths 
of its area lie within the Torrid Zone. Over a great 
part of its area it practically knows no winter, and so 
may be relatively described as the ' winterless continent.' 
It is an elevated continent, and might be broadly 
described as one vast tableland, bordered round with 
maritime ranges, which form the seaward edges of the 
highlands. 

It is simple and regular in its outline. No other 
continent is so rounded and compact, and on that account 
so difficult of access. It might therefore be described 
as the ' inaccessible continent.' All round the sixteen 
thousand miles of its coast there is one unbroken line, 
without great peninsulas or deep gulfs. The land sends 
out no arms ; the sea wears out few large bays. The 
mountains lie chiefly near the coast and parallel with it. 
The lowlands form a coast fringe which is generally low 
and unhealthy. 

Judged by its surface, its rocks and its soils, Africa 
might also be called the 'stable continent.' In other 
continents, the seaboards are more or less subject to 
movements of upheaval or subsidence. Africa has 
scarcely any of these movements. The coast has sunk 
between the Nile Delta and the Gulf of Sidra, and on 
the seaboards of Morocco and of the Eed Sea parts of 
the coast have risen. With these exceptions, the coast 
is stable. 

Earthquakes are limited chiefly to the Atlas Moun- 
tains, while on the west side the volcanic system is 
restricted to the Bight of Biafra. On the east side, 
however, there is much more evidence of volcanic action, 
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which extends from the Comoro Islands, between 
Madagascar and the mainland, through German and 
British East Africa to the islets of the Bed Sea. The 
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Masai plateau contains the most extensive lava-fields 
upon the continent, and at many points these fields show 
signs of recent activity. 
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Africa is not rich in permanently flowing waters. 
The four great arteries are permanent rivers of great 
length, but even these are to a certain extent spoiled for 
trade purposes by the existence of rapids and cataracts 
in their courses. The slowly-flowing parts are, as a rule, 
short, whilst some of the rivers have datigerous sand- 
banks at their mouths. The Nile is the longest river, 
but the Congo contains most water. The Niger is third 
in the quantity of water it contains and in the area of 
its basin, the Zambesi being a good fourth- 

There* are other important rivers, but the streams 
of the Barbary plateau are torrents in the Winter or 
wet season, and mere threads of water* in the dry 
summer. Beyond this plateau lies the Sahara, which 
has no constantly running stream, although deep 
channels or ' wadis ' are worn in the surface. These are 
sometimes filled by the rain, but they rapidly dry again. 
The streams of Cape Colony are somewhat similar. 
They flood during the winter, sink during the summer, 
and find their way to the sea by deep gorges or * kloofs.' 

Africa, like North America, is a ' lake continent.' It 
has a splendid system of lakes, unrivalled except by 
those in America, and these are ' the crowning glory of 
modern African research.' All, except one or two of the 
smaller ones, have been discovered by English-speaking 
explorers. Some of them are great freshwater seas, and 
Lake Victoria is second in size only to Lake Superior. 
They lie in a group on the east side of the continent at 
varying heights above the sea-level. 
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LESSON 2 

THE DAWN OF THE DAEK CONTINENT 
(Part I) 

Africa is in many respects the most strange, the 
most mysterious, and the most fascinating of the 
continents. To-day it is the least civilised of the great 
divisions of the globe, yet in ancient times its north and 
north-eastern parts were among the few seats of learning 
and civilisation. 

For over sixteen centuries civilised man knew practi- 
cally nothing and learned practically nothing about 
Africa. During the nineteenth century it has absorbed 
a large share of the energies of the explorer, the soldier, 
the missionary, and the statesman. 

The valley of the lower Nile was the abode of a 
civilisation which flourished at least three thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. The Pyramids and the 
Sphinx exist to-day as relics of this mighty past. 

Long ago Carthage was a proud State, able to dis- 
pute for a time the supremacy of the world with Eome 
itself. But Carthage fell, and only a few ruins in Tunis 
remain to mark its site. With the fall of Carthage, 
about a century and a half before the Christian era, 
Africa, as a whole, lapsed into barbarism, and for over 
sixteen centuries it was the unknown, the mysterious, 
the c Dark Continent.' 

Only those parts bordering on the Mediterranean 
were well known. A few daring navigators penetrated 
as far as Cape Verde, and it was generally thought that 
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the coast continued to trend to the south-east, and that 
it united at last with Southern India. Thus, what we 
now call the Indian Ocean was believed to be a great 
inland sea. The interior of Africa was considered a 
desert waste, the monotony of which was relieved by 
prodigious mountains, compared with which the moun- 
tains of Europe were but mole-hills. Dragons and 
unicorns, giants and pigmies were believed to be the 
denizens of this unknown land. 

The hope of reaching India by a sea route prompted 
sailors to endeavour to push farther and farther south 
along the west coast of Africa, and, late in the fifteenth 
century, Bartolomew Diaz ventured far beyond Cape 
Verde to the southernmost point of Africa, which, in 
consequence of the bad weather he experienced, he called 
the Cape of Storms. On his return, when he described 
how from the Cape of Storms the coast trended east- 
wards, the King of Portugal decreed that the point was 
to be re-named the Cape of Good Hope, because there 
was now good hope of reaching India by a sea route. 

At Lisbon's Court, they told their dread escape, 
And from her raging tempests named the Cape. 
* Thou southmost point ! ' the joyful king exclaimed, 
' Cape of Good Hope be thou for ever named.' 

In 1497 Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope and explored the mouths of the Zambesi. He 
then struck boldly across the Indian Ocean, and was 
overjoyed when his tiny fleet of three small vessels 
anchored in the harbour of Calicut, on the west coast of 
India. 
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The configuration of the coast was by this time 
fairly well known, but for nearly three hundred years 
more the greater part of the interior of Africa was a 
sealed book. 

About fifty years ago, two German missionaries 
astonished Europe by stories of snow-capped mountains 
and enormous lakes in what up till that time had been 
considered desert parts of the ' Dark Continent.' They 
had not seen these wonders with their own eyes, but 
the accounts of natives were so circumstantial that 
there seemed little doubt of their accuracy. 

The sources of the Nile had long been an unsolved 
— and some thought an unsolvable — mystery. The 
curiosity of all Europe was aroused by the reports of 
these two missionaries, and the Eoyal Geographical 
Society sent Burton and Speke in 1857 to investigate 
these wonders. They started from Zanzibar, and when 
only one half of their journey was completed Burton 
unfortunately fell ill, and had to be left behind. Speke, 
however, struggled on, and discovered Lake Tanganyika, 
but, owing to severe inflammation of the eyes, was 
unable to gaze upon the lovely scene which he had 
reached after so much toil and exertion. 

After obtaining a glimpse of another great lake, 
which later on proved to be the Victoria Nyanza, he 
began to retrace his footsteps, found Burton (now 
happily restored to health) where he had left him, and 
the two together returned to Zanzibar to announce their 
discoveries. 

Doubled the Gape of Good Hope : sailed round it. 
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LESSON 3 

THE DAWN OF THE DAEK CONTINENT 

(Part II) 

Speke was not long in organising another expedition, 
and this time Grant, an Indian officer, accompanied 
him. They started from Zanzibar, and proceeded to 
Kazeh along Speke's former route. After great diffi- 
culties and innumerable delays they reached Uganda, 
and in July 1862 explored Victoria Nyanza. 

They decided to push northwards, and seven months 
after leaving the Victoria Nyanza reached Gondokoro, 
where they met Mr. and Mrs. Baker; two other famous 
African explorers. The party then went down the Nile 
to Khartum, and afterwards journeyed to Cairo. 

In this wonderful journey, Speke and Grant had 
walked 1,800 'miles in Equatorial Africa, had dwelt 
among savage tribes for over three years, and had 
virtually solved that sphinx-like riddle— the source of 
the Nile. 

Meanwhile, Livingstone, the greatest of all African 
explorers, had been quietly and steadily at work. In an 
eighteen months' march he had crossed South Africa 
from the Zambesi to the Congo. In 1858 he more fully 
explored the course of the Zambesi and discovered the 
Victoria Falls, probably the most magnificent waterfalls 
in the world. 

Eight years afterwards, Livingstone entered the 
interior with the prime object of more fully investigating 
the true source of the Nile. From time to time he was 
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heard of, and then ensued a long, long silence. 
Curiosity gave place to anxiety, anxiety to fear, and fear 
to dread. At last, when nothing had been heard of the 
intrepid explorer for two years, Stanley was sent out ' to 
find Livingstone.' 

He found him at Ujiji, very weak in body but un- 
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daunted in resolve. Stanley left Livingstone some 
stores, and then returned to the coast. The next 
authentic tidings ' shocked the whole of the civilised 
world — Livingstone was dead ! With incredible difficulty 
devoted native servants carried his body to the coast, 
where it was transported to England, and reverently 
laid with the ashes of the great in Westminster Abbey. 
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After the news of the discovery of Livingstone, it 
was resolved that Cameron should take out an expedi- 
tion to act under him. He started from Zanzibar 
accompanied by Moffat, a nephew of Dr. Moffat, who had 
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been on several expeditions with Livingstone himself. 
Young Moffat died in the early part of the journey, and 
Cameron was stricken with fever. 

During his illness Cameron received authentic 
news of the death of Livingstone, and determined to 
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proceed at once to Ujiji to obtain the deceased explorer's 
papers. Having found them, he circumnavigated Lake 
Tanganyika, and then determined not to return to 
Zanzibar, but to walk across Africa. 
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SIR H. M. STANLEY 

He had more than the usual difficulties with porters, 
guides, and chieftains, and after a long and toilsome 
journey of two and a half years reached Benguela, on the 
west coast of Africa. Cameron was by no means a robust 
man. Many of his friends said he could not possibly 
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accomplish his self-imposed task. But he did. His 
walk of over 3,000 miles across Tropical Africa ranks 
among the most remarkable instances of British pluck 
and endurance. 

Sphinx-like riddle : a question very difficult to answer. 



LESSON 4 
ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA 

The animal life of Africa forms one of its special 
features, whether we look at the variety of the forms of 
that life, the vast number of its mammalia, the size and 
number of its pachyderms, the speed of its hoofed 
animals, the number of its great herbivorous animals, 
the fierceness of the flesh-eaters, its dangerous reptiles, 
the size and beauty of its birds, or the terrors of its 
teeming insects. It is a more remarkable continent than 
Asia in this respect, although, from the likeness existing 
between the animals of India and Africa, it has been 
supposed that the two continents were at some remote 
period closely connected. 

Africa is pre-eminently the home of the monkey 
tribe. Of the three known classes of man-like apes, 
two, the chimpanzee and the gorilla, are found only here. 
But the various species of this numerous family are 
found scattered all over the continent, from north to 
south, and from east to west, excepting in the deserts. 
The monkeys are woodlanders or foresters. 

Baboons are also peculiar to Africa, for they are un- 
known in any other place except Gibraltar, and these, 
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no doubt, came from the opposite coast of Africa. The 
man-like gorilla is the largest of the species, and this 
hairy monster, which lurks in the dense forests, is very 
much feared by the natives, not only for its great 
strength and savage looks, but for its resemblance to 
man, which has given rise to the belief that the soul of 
a departed king dwells in it. 

Baboons are a pest in South Africa. They increase 
very quickly, destroy crops, steal fruit and ostrich eggs, 
and kill the lambs and kids. Farmers, every now and 
then, set apart a day to slaughter them. The baboon, 
unlike most other apes, is not a forester, but a moun- 
taineer. Its home lies in the mountains. The farmers 
make a night march and surround the hilly home of 
these animals. Small fires are then kindled round the 
hill, and only one side is left open. Here some hunters 
lie hid. 

All the hunters and their Kaffir servants then make 
a great din. The baboons pop their heads out of the 
caves in which they sleep to learn the cause of this 
disturbance. Their curiosity is generally fatal to them. 
The farmers are fine shots, and each baboon is picked 
off as soon as it shows its head. Soon a wounded one 
tries to escape, and then the slaughter begins. All the 
troop follow this wounded leader, and they can be seen 
springing with headlong speed from rock to rock, clam- 
bering giddy heights, jumping deep descents, and going 
at a fast pace the whole time. 

The rhinoceros and the hippopotamus, two huge 
animals with very thick hides, are also peculiar to Africa. 
The latter finds his abiding place on the marshy banks 
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of the rivers and inland lakes, between the upper part of 
the Nile Valley and the Orange Eiver ; the former is a 
native of the plains of Central and Southern Africa. 
Both are very ugly, heavy-looking brutes, the hippopota- 
mus, or river-horse, being almost as broad as it is long. 
The African lion is of greater size and strength 
than the Asiatic one. He does not like civilisation, and 
gradually retreats before the advance of the white man 
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to the deeper recesses of the continent. Africa has no 
tiger, but the leopard fills the vacancy, and is abundant 
in wooded districts, especially in South Africa. The 
elephant is a larger animal than its Asiatic cousin, but 
the ruthless way in which it has been hunted and 
slaughtered for its ivory threatens to make it extinct. 

For lack of space, many forms of animal life must 
go unnamed. Some will be found in other chapters. 
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Here we have room only to mention three African pests. 
The tse-tse fly of Central and South Africa— a small 
insect no bigger than our house-fly — is fatal to horses, and 
sometimes to cattle, camels, and dogs, although harm- 
less to man, the mule, ass, and wild animals. Luckily, 
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it is local, and is said to be growing more so, following 
the big game as it retires before the rifle of the hunter. 
But it is especially destructive on the low-lying plains 
between the Eivers Zambesi and Limpopo; and it is 
largely responsible for the existence of porter caravans. 
Another pest is that of the termites, or white ants, 
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as they are called, although it is now asserted that they 
are not ants at all. These not only devour vegetation, 
but even wood, and so make the use of that article very 
unadvisable. The third is that of locusts, which some- 
times come in such great swarms that they devour 
every living green thing before them. A swarm in one 
district has been known to be constantly passing for 
seventeen days, extending over a width of miles. The 
natives collect them in sacks, dry them, grind them into 
powder, and make a kind of cake of them. 



Mammalia: animals tbat suckle 
their young. 

Herbivorous: feeding on vege- 
tables and herbs. 

Pre-eminent : superior to others. 



Pachyderms : thick - skinned, 
hoofed animals that do not 
chew the cud— e.g. the elephant, 
horse, and hog. 



LESSON 5 
THE FLORA OP AFEICA 

Perhaps the vegetable productions of Africa are 
not quite so rich, but they are certainly more varied 
and special than those of any other continent. The 
vegetation varies greatly in different parts of the 
continent. In the north it resembles that of Southern 
Europe. In Central Africa it is strictly tropical ; while 
Cape Colony may be regarded as possessing a botanical 
province of its own. A large number of the native 
plants are widely different from those of the other con- 
tinents, and as soon as one gets to the south of the 
Sahara the peculiar marks of the flora begin to be 
noticed. 
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Where moisture is found in the northern desert, 
there flourishes the date palm, yielding an abundance 
of rich fruit and grateful shelter. The fruit of this 
palm, known as the ' bread of the desert,' is the staple 
food for man and beast. It is a most productive plant. 
One tree produces on an average from 150 to 200 lbs. of 
fruit a year, and it continues to bear for more than two 
hundred years. It is to the natives of the desert regions 
what the bread-fruit tree is to the South Sea Islanders, 
and the sago-palm to the native East Indian. 

Egypt produces the lotus, the fruit of which was 
fabled to make strangers who ate of it forget their 
native country, or lose all desire to return to it. In 
Senegal is found the giant baobab, or monkey-bread, 
which is said to be one of the most valuable boons con- 
ferred by nature upon the natives of West Africa. It is 
also found on the high plateau of Ethiopia and in 
Mashonaland, and its trunk is so large that, when 
hollowed out, it often serves as a cistern. In Ethiopia 
flourishes the quolquol tree, which reminds one forcibly 
of the seven-branched candlesticks as depicted in 
illustrated Bibles. 

Several bread- trees have already been named, and 
these naturally lead us to note the shea, or butter-tree, 
which is so called because a kind of butter is obtained 
from the kernel of its nut. As sugar grows wild, coffee 
is indigenous, and cocoa and tea, although not native, 
are all cultivated in Africa, the Dark Continent can 
thus furnish a complete breakfast or tea table. The 
oil-palm is another valuable production of the west 
coast, where palm oil is the chief article of commerce. 
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The palm family is not yet exhausted, for the sago-palm 
thrives on the eastern coast belt. 

We owe our tapioca puddings to the manioc, which 
is largely grown in Central Africa, and on the Guinea 
coast, while rice may be enjoyed as a change, although 
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it is a cultivated plant and not a native. The manioc 
is a most valuable shrub, for an acre of it is said to 
yield as much food as six acres of wheat. The yam, 
vine-like in appearance, is another native and produces 
a potato-like root, sometimes three feet long and weigh- 
ing thirty pounds. The banana, so widely known in 
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England to-day, is also a native of Africa, where it 
thrives exceedingly well. 

The dense forests of Africa are one of the chief 
features of its remarkable flora, and especially those 
forests which lie between the Congo and the Great 
Lakes. Sir Henry Stanley, in one of his African 
journeys, walked six thousand miles, and spent nearly a 
thousand days in doing it. Five hundred of these days 
were passed in the great Central African forest, which 
covers an area nearly three times the size of the 
United Kingdom. It seems a fitting feature of the 
Dark Continent, for it is quite devoid of sunshine. It 
is a region of eternal twilight. 

* While the sun scorches and dazzles without, a little 
dust of white light flickering here and there only reveals 
the fact. Generally it was a strange twilight, but on 
misty or rainy days the page of a book became unread- 
able ; at night one fancied the darkness was palpable 
and solid. The moon and stars were of no avail to us. 
As there are about one hundred and fifty days' rain 
throughout the year, and almost every rainfall, except 
a drizzle, is preceded by squalls, storms, tempests, or 
tornadoes, with the most startling thunder-crashes and 
the most vivid flashes of lightning, you may imagine 
that the houseless traveller in such a region must en- 
dure much discomfort.' 

Proceeding to the south of the continent and cross- 
ing the Orange Eiver, we come upon a distinct region 
of vegetable life. We are now in the land of handsome 
flowering shrubs, such as the pelargoniums, heaths, 
proteas, and the lovely bulbous plants of the Iris family, 
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the Narcissus family, and Lilies. We have reached the 
native home of the geranium and some of our choicest 
greenhouse plants. We find ourselves among fields of 
arum lilies, which the Dutch call pig lilies, because they 
dig up the bulbs of these plants and give them to the 
pigs for food. Probably no spot in the world contains 
more species of plants than the Gape region. In August 
the soil becomes clothed with a luxuriant green, and for 
a few weeks it is carpeted with numberless flowers ; in 
fact, it is a perfect paradise of flowers. 

We have found our way on to the veldt, the soil of 
which is now stained with the blood of brave men, and 
whose history, for so young a country, is studded thickly 
with famous battles. The word ' veldt ' means much the 
same as our word ' field,' but the two things are widely 
different. Veldt may mean wide, rolling pasture land, 
covered with rough scrubby grass, or with growths of 
mimosa or acacia, and other bushes and shrubs, or the 
term may refer to the herbage itself, which is spoken of 
as sweet veldt or sour veldt. 

We have not yet exhausted the list of native plants ; 
we have only exhausted the space to talk about them. 



Flora: vegetation. 
Mimosa, Acaoia : plants belonging 
to the bean tribe. 



Palpable : capable of being felt. 
Indigenous : native to. 
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LESSON 6 
THE NILE 

Egypt owes its fertility to the annual overflow of 
the Nile. But for this overflow, Egypt would be a 
wilderness of sand. The river commences to rise in 
June, and continues to rise till September. For ages 
this rise has taken place every year within a few hours 
of the same time, and to within a few inches of the 
same height. At Cairo, a rise of 25 feet means a 
season of plenty ; a rise of 24 feet, scarcity ; and a rise 
of only 20 feet, famine. Needless to say the height 
of ' high Nile ' is always watched with eager interest, 
for the happiness, and perchance the lives, of millions 
depend upon it. 

The natives conduct the overflowing waters along 
the thirsty ground in thousands of tiny channels, and 
when the waters subside a rich deposit of black mud 
is left behind. The land thus fertilised yields three 
crops annually — first, wheat or barley, then cotton or 
indigo, and lastly millet or maize. 

The annual rise of the Nile is due to the periodical 
rains on the tableland of Abyssinia and on the equa- 
torial plateau which contains the Great Lakes. 

The main stream of the Nile is formed by the junc- 
tion at Khartum of two great rivers— the Blue Nile 
and the White Nile. The Blue Nile issues from Lake 
Dembea in Abyssinia ; the White Nile, which is now 
universally regarded as the true Nile, from the vast 
expanse of the Victoria Nyanza. The ultimate sources 
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of both these rivers lie in the main feeders of these two 



From the Victoria Nyanza the Nile flows in a north- 
westerly direction to the northern end of the Albert 
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Nyanza. Thence its general direction is northwards. 
At Fashoda (Marchand's resting-place after his wonder- 
fully plucky journey from the French Congo) the Nile 




RAISING WATER FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES 



is joined by the Sobat. At Khartum, the last scene of 
Gordon's chivalrous career, the main stream is joined 
by the Blue Nile. Omdurman, opposite Khartum, is 
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famed for the overthrow of the Mahdi by the English 
and Egyptians under Lord Kitchener. The Black Nile 
or the Atbara flows into the main stream at Berber, once 
a great stronghold of the African slave trade. 

From Berber to the sea— a distance of 1,200 miles 
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— the Nile does not receive a single tributary. The 
total length of the Nile is about 3,500 miles. In length, 
it is inferior to the Amazon, whilst in interest and 
importance it stands second to no other river in the 
world. 

Between Assuan and Khartum are the famous 
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Cataracts which render the navigation difficult and 
dangerous between these points. 

At Cairo the Nile forms a delta, and flows into the 
Mediterranean by several mouths, Alexandria and 
Damietta standing near the western and eastern mouths 
respectively. 

Cairo is the capital of Egypt, and has been described 
as ' the many-sided, many-coloured city of the Desert.' 
Its peculiar situation makes it cosmopolitan rather than 




A DAHABEEAH SAILING 

African in character. Bedouins from Arabia, Negroes 
from the Equator, English, French, Greeks, and Turks 
from Europe, and Jews from everywhere mingle with 
the native Egyptians in its squares and bazaars. 

The mosques, with their minarets, built of alternate 
layers of red and white stone, give the city a many- 
coloured appearance when viewed from a distance, 
while the bazaars, or narrow lanes of shops decked with 
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richly coloured Oriental wares, serve to strengthen this 
impression when the traveller obtains a nearer view. 

Near Cairo are the Pyramids, one of the 'seven 
wonders of the world/ 

Alexandria was named after its founder, Alexander 
the Great, and was one of the most beautiful cities of 
ancient times. It is now the chief seaport of Egypt. 
Damietta was once an important seaport, which has 
steadily declined with the rise of Port Said at the 
northern entrance to the Suez Canal. 



LESSON 7 
FEOM POET SAID TO CAIEO 

I had better begin where I left off, and that was at 
Port Said, the entrance to the Suez Canal, which we 
reached about 5 p.m. on Thursday. Here we stopped 
for coal, and it was a curious sight to watch the coaling 
gang come off to us. 

Try to imagine four immense barges of nearly the 
same shape as Thames barges, but about three times the 
size, and each barge loaded with coal. They were 
crowded with men, of whom there must have been about 
six hundred, all black by nature, and dressed in long 
flowing robes as black as their faces. 

As the barges slowly approached our ship the 

coalies k&pt up an incessant shouting that sounded like 

' Yah, Wah ! Yah, Wah ! ' All seemed to be yelling at 

the top of their voices. As they came alongside, the 

af. C 
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passengers went off in boats to the shore as quickly as 
they could. 

It was wonderful to watch the coalies work. Each 
man carried a basket of coal on his head, and up and 
down the planks there streamed a never-ending line, all 
on the run and ever shouting. In a few minutes the 
ship was enveloped in a dense cloud of coal-dust that 
hung about her like a black mantle. There was not a 
breath of wind, and so the dust gradually settled down 
upon everything. In. about two hours they put nearly 
one thousand tons of coal on board. It is said they are 
the quickest coaling gang in the world, and I can well 
believe it. 

There is not much to be said about Port Said, the 
town at the northern entrance. It has sprung up with 
the Canal, and, like all such places in the East, it is dirty, 
full of bad smells, and crowded with men of many 
nationalities. 

We were glad to get on board again, away from the 
dust and the heat and the importunities of the beggars 
and touts. 

By eight o'clock we had entered the Canal, and after 
dinner the passengers crowded towards the bows, eagerly 
watching our passage through. Every ship is furnished 
with an immense electric light, fitted just over the bow. 
It is a kind of enormous bull's-eye, casting broad bands 
of light more than a mile away. Our movement was 
so slow that we could only be sure that we were really 
going ahead by watching the white telegraph posts 
along the banks. 

Far away on either hand the desert lay gray and 
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3. IN THE CANAL 
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silent in the faint light of a setting moon. In the 
distance the search-light of another ship would con- 
stantly flash out and then disappear, leaving a deep 
black shadow. 

And so we crawled along until we saw a signal 
against us. This meant we -had to lie up in one of the 
bays or passing-places while ships coming from the 
south went by. On they came one after the other, 
at first only a great cone of light moving towards us, 
but as it came nearer and the cone became smaller the 
great hull of a ship loomed out of the darkness, and 
hundreds of eyes were strained to catch the name of the 
stranger. First came a P. & 0., then an Anchor boat, then 
a Messageries Maritimes, then an Austrian Lloyd, and 
the procession was wound up by a Geordie tramp. After 
they had passed we forged ahead again, and soon after I 
turned in, all standing. This was 1.30 a.m., and at 4.30 
my steward called me, as we were approaching Ismailia, 
where I was to land. 

We watched the coming of the light gradually diffuse a 
warm glow over the eastern sky, and then turning to a 
rosy tint as the sun suddenly sprang out of the desert, 
announcing that another day had come. 

We were now entering a large lake in the middle of 
the Canal: a, lovely sheet of water about three miles 
across, its surface rippling and dancing in the sun. 
Here it was that Sir Garnet Wolseley anchored his ships 
in the Egyptian campaign. 

We had to wait about six hours at Ismailia for the 
train. I was charmed with the place. Wide, well-made 
roads, with thick acacias overhead, through which only 
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Occasional sunbeams strayed ; clean white houses, set 
back in a profusion of foliage and covered with flowers 
and climbing plants ; date palms, with huge bunches of 
yellowish-brown fruit, everywhere. Heavily laden camels 
slowly stalking along and galloping donkeys were the 
only animals to be seen. Altogether a charming little 
town, planned and built by the French, and even now the 
people are either French or natives, for very few English- 
men are to be found in the place. 

At about one o'clock we took train to Cairo. Thq 
carriages were comfortable, and the inside something 
like our-first class carriages at home, though very 
different in outward appearance. 

For the first thirty miles we crossed the desert ; and 
such a desert ! The surface either loose sand or stones, 
and never quite flat, but broken by low hills and ridges, 
with deep holes and gullies in all directions. 

The railroad runs parallel to the Fresh Water or rather 
Sweet Water Canal, as it is called, which brings fresh 
water from the Nile to all the country towards Ismailia. 
It was across this desert, depending upon the canal for 
water, that our men marched on their way to the fight 
at Tel-el-Kebir. We passed across the battle-field and 
saw the pretty little cemetery where so many of our 
brave men lie ; the first green spot since leaving Ismailia. 

Looking out of the window there appeared to be far 
away in the desert a stretch of blue water sparkling in 
the sun. Turning to a fellow-passenger I asked : * What 
lake is that in the distance ? ' He replied with a smile, 
' Only mirage.' It seemed so real that though I had 
read about mirage in books I was completely deceived. 
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Soon after leaving Tel-el-Kebir we entered a 
wonderfully fertile country. For thousands of years the 
Nile has been steadily and surely depositing mud and 
earth about its Delta. Land that is made in this way 
is called alluvial soil, and is marvellously fertile. All 
that is needed is water, and to provide an unlimited 
supply irrigation canals have been cut in all directions. 
Directly a crop is sown, water is allowed to run all over 
the land, covering it to a depth of a few inches. As the 
seeds swell and sprout the water is drained off and the 
land is kept constantly soaked. As far as I could see 
all over the land there were splendid crops of maize, 
rice, or cotton, some crops nearly ripe, others green, 
while others were being gathered. 

Here in a cotton-field were groups of natives pick- 
ing cotton and nearly hidden by the plants. Near by 
was a small open space where groups of women and 
children were packing the cotton into large brown sacks. 
Suddenly an animal raised its body high above the 
people, and this resolved itself into a camel with 
enormous sacks on its back, which proceeded to jog 
along with his jerky gait towards the nearest railway 
station. The camels do this kind of work. No carts 
are used, and bullock teams in fours draw the ploughs ; 
in all forming a wonderfully interesting scene. 

Think of land so fertile that two always, and some- 
times three, crops are taken off it every year, and all 
this without any rain, for rain is as rare in this part of 
Egypt as earthquakes are in England. Such fertility 
explains why such powerful dynasties have had their 
home on the banks of the Nile, and why the Eomans 
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and other nations have so often gazed with covetous 
eyes upon its wealth. 



Importunities : repeated urgent re- 
quests. 

Touts: persons who wait for and 
seek customers for an hotel, &c. 

Measageries Maiitimes : the name 
of a French steamboat company. 

Mirage : see Lesson 10. 

Geordie tramp : a trading steam- 



ship sailing from the Tyne, not 
belonging to a line of ships with 
regular dates of sailing,*but that 
goes from port to port seeking 
cargo. 
All standing : without taking any 
clothes off. 
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LESSON 8 
CAIRO AND THE PYRAMIDS 

But you are waiting to hear about Cairo and the 
Pyramids, and so I had better leave the fields, and the 
flat-topped houses, and the villages and smaller towns, 
and hurry along to the capital, where we arrived about 
5.30 p.m., hot and dusty and ready for a bath. 

Cairo is about as large as Liverpool, and in many 
ways it is a much finer city. Some buildings are quite 
unique in appearance, and some of the hotels would be 
an ornament to London. One of them on the other 
side of the Nile was at one time a palace belonging to 
the Khedive. It is beautifully furnished, and situated in 
a vast garden full of roses. 

High up on the hillside overlooking the city is the 
Citadel, originally a fort from which the rulers kept the 
city in order. It was from the top of this Citadel that 
one of the rulers forced five hundred Mamelukes to leap 
over with their horses to fall upon the rocks a hundred 
feet or more below. 

Here is the great Mosque, a beautiful building, dome- 
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shaped, with every inch inside decorated with carving and 
painting, the pillars and walls of alabaster, thousands of 
lights in enormous candelabra of cut glass hanging from 
the roof, and a magnificent carpet covering all the floor. 

We rode out to the Mosque on donkeys, and this was 
a new and strange experience. My donkey was as big 
as a small horse. He had three actions — a jerky walk, 
a bumpy trot, and a gallop — and of these three I scarcely 
know which was the worst. After nine miles we had 
had more than enough. 

Our return journey was through the Bazaars. They 
are in many places only about ten feet wide, crowded 
with people and donkeys, and through them we had to 
make our way jostling along as well as we could, the 
donkey-boys shouting at the top of their voices and 
constantly striking their animals with long sticks, while 
our dragoman, leading the way, sat as steadily as if he 
and his beast were only one. The Bazaars are the 
quarters of many nationalities : Egyptians, Armenians, 
Turks, Syrians, Greeks, Italians, &c. Every house 
has a shop on the bottom floor, which has no windows 
and is open to the street. Just inside sit the owner and 
shopmen, with their wares arranged on the floor or 
stacked on the shelves around themt. 

In many of the shops different kinds of work are 
carried on. Every bazaar is crowded, and the people 
in the shops as well as those in the street keep up a 
constant shouting. They have one good custom, and 
that is, they offer a seat to likely customers and supply 
them with cigarettes and coffee ; and such delicious 
coffee too ! 
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The European streets are wide ; the houses are well 
built, with their fronts generally carved, while all the 
windows are provided with latticed shutters. The 
streets are generally full of traffic, and towards dusk, 
when the Europeans go for their evening drive, they 
become very crowded. Most of the people, except the 
English, ride on donkeys. Such fine donkeys many of 
them are too ! Here comes a fat Pasha, wearing the 
usual red fez, riding a finely caparisoned donkey that 
trots along as if he had a child upon his back instead of 
seventeen stone of flesh and dignity. Here is a gay 
young spark -tipon a fast trotter that every now and then 
breaks iri to* a gallop,- the' rider sitting as still as if glued 
to. the saddle. Here comes Tommy Atkins, in full-fig with 
an air'of superiority to all his surroundings, with the 
usual donkey-boy using his stick and running along by 
his side. 

Through all this crowded traffic may every now and 
then be seen a carriage and pair that would be a credit 
to Eotten Row, preceded by syces in uniform, running 
quickly, each carrying a long stick held upright in the 
hand, and with loud shouts clearing the way. 

I always had an "impression that the road to the 
Pyramids was across a barren desert. This idea was no 
doubt obtained from travellers' tales. The reality was 
a fine hard road shaded by acacias, and a lovely sheet of 
water on either side, for the Nile being in flood we 
passed across a shallow lake which in a few weeks would 
be green with' growing crops. 

We drove to the very foot of the great Pyramid 
of Cheops. It is 470 feet high, and as we stood and 
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gazed upward we felt that we had a big task before us. 
The pyramid is rectangular at the base, the four sides 
sloping up till they meet in a small platform at the 
very top. The stones that form the sides are set like 
rows of steps, each step being so high that it requires 
an effort to get up from the face of one to the edge of 
the next above. 

When the pyramids were finished originally the 
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sides were left with a perfectly smooth surface, so that it 
was impossible to climb them. 

Our way up was over one angle where the surface 
covering has broken away. A stalwart Bedouin in long 
white robes and with bare feet seized me by the right 
hand, while another gripped my left. The method of 
going up was that my two Bedouins should spring to 
the next step above, and then with a jerk jump me up 
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to their side, and this was constantly repeated from step 
to step. It was exceedingly hot, and their idea of pace 
differed entirely from mine. They seemed to consider 
it a point of honour to get me to the top of that pyra- 
mid in record time. But about half-way up I struck, 
and insisted upon a halt. They seemed dreadfully 
annoyed, and jabbered away in Arabic to their hearts' 
content. However, a proper distribution of backsheesh 
settled the question, and for the rest of the way up I 
took good care to set the pace. 

On reaching the top, the magnificence of the scene 
more than repaid the trouble of getting there. It was a 
wonderful sight. On one side lay the great city with its 
366 minarets, its flat-topped roofs, its lines of shady 
trees, the citadel dominating the city, — and behind, a 
ridge of barren hills. Everything was bright and 
glistening in the sunshine. In the foreground was a 
sheet of sparkling water. The native villages were dotted 
about here and there on small islands, with boats plying 
between them. The most striking feature of the scene 
was the mighty Nile, dotted with the white sails of the 
dahabeeahs. 

Eight at our feet was the Sphinx, surrounded by 
great crumbling mounds of ruins, while on the opposite 
side the desert stretched as far as the eye could see, with 
here and there a pyramid standing out sharp against 
the sky. 

We had still to get down again, and this looked even 
more formidable than getting up. However, we reached 
the bottom at last, and for days after I felt as if I 
had a small pyramid in each leg. 
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Sphinx : a figure or monument 
of a fabulous monster, usually 
represented as having the winged 
body of a lion, and the face and 
breast of a young woman. It 
asked riddles and put to death 
all who were unable to solve 
them. 

Pyramid : a huge building, shaped 
like a pyramid, in the Egyptian 
desert. 

Unique : without a like or equal. 

Khedive: the Sovereign or ruler 
of Egypt. 

Mamelukes : formerly the mounted 
soldiers of Egypt were recruited 
from Circassian slaves. Such a 
soldier was called a Mameluke. 

Caparisoned : richly dressed ; cov- 
ered with a decorated cloth. 



Dragoman : an interpreter attached 
to the European Consulates and 
Embassies in the Levant. 

Bedouin : one of a tribe of wander- 
ing Arabs, who usually live in 
tents. ( 

Minaret : a slender spire or turret 
on a Mohammedan mosque, sur- 
rounded by one or more project- 
ing balconies from which the 
people are summoned to prayer. 

Syoes : native grooms. 

Backsheesh: tips. 

Dahabeeahs : sailing vessels that 
carry passengers and goods on 
the Nile. 

Rotten Bow : a part of Hyde Park 
in London where rich people 
ride and drive. 
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LESSON 9 



A TOWN OF THE FAE WEST 

A three hours' sail from Gibraltar lands us at 
Tangier, a seaport town on the coast of Morocco, which 
word in the Arabic tongue means 'The Far West.' 
This town was one of our earliest possessions outside 
Europe, but in 1648 the place was abandoned by the 
English Government owing to the expense of keeping 
it up. The town stands on a height near a spacious 
bay, and from the sea presents a very striking appear- 
ance. 

As you land you are met by a crowd of noisy Arabs, 
Jews, and Moors. You observe that the town is sur- 
rounded with walls, and, once within their limits, you 
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find yourself amidst a number of wretched houses 
huddled together in narrow dirty lanes, many of them 
mere crooked alleys between blank, yellow walls. The 
residences and hotels of the Europeans are a welcome 
redeeming feature in this city of squalor and dirt. 

No vehicles are seen, and under such street conditions 
we are not surprised at their absence. A street scene, 
however, is a very novel sight. Many races in many- 
coloured garments jostle one another, amid a babel of 
tongues, and surge to and fro in the thoroughfares. 
The barbaric East and the civilised West rub shoulders, 
indifferent to the dirt, din, and smells which surround 
them. Well-dressed Barbary Jews are mingled with half- 
naked black water-carriers, silk hats and frock coats 
with native rags, English ladies with deeply swathed 
Moorish women. 

It has been called a city of queer contrasts, and 
perhaps nothing reveals this fact more strongly than 
the schools. For the Spanish boys, there is a good 
modern school under properly qualified teachers ; but a 
visit to one of the small Arab schools is a striking 
change. The master will be found sitting on the floor 
in true Eastern fashion, with his elder pupils squatting 
around him. The younger scholars also sit to their 
lessons — on shelves round the room, the youngest 
scholars being on the top shelves ! The Spanish boys 
get a modern education, whilst the Arab boys drone 
out only the Koran. The whole of their education is 
limited to this one sacred book. 

The country is ruled by a Sultan, whose subjects call 
him the Prince of True Believers. He is absolute and 
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can do just what he likes — to the natives. There is no 
check to his power either in religious or civil matters. 
The Koran is the only law of the land. To the native 
this book constitutes the whole of his law, his religion, 
and his literature. In the towns justice is administered 
by the Basha or Pasha, who is a kind of governor and 
magistrate. This justice is dispensed at the gates of his 
palace, and its amount is said to depend very largely 
upon the amount of money which passes into his hands. 

The poverty of the natives can be partly explained 
in this way. Should a native prosper, the greed of the 
Basha will often find a way to accuse the poor wretch of a 
crime. The wealth then changes hands. If a man hides 
his wealth, torture, if necessary, will soon help him to 
reveal where he placed it, and Allah receives the credit 
of the revelation ! Poor prisoners easily find their way 
into the prisons on undefined sentences, and there they 
may be left to starve. Hence, as one walks along the 
streets, one may see their arms thrust through the 
wooden peepholes as they clamour for alms. Happily 
for Europeans, there is European justice. 

Perhaps the most interesting and also the most 
instructive feature in connection with Tangier is its Sok 
or market-place. It is a wide plain lying outside the 
city, and on a market-day it presents a most animated 
picture of Oriental life. Here we learn something 
about the productions of the country, its industries, its 
trade and traders, its people, their habits and their 
amusements. 

The sloping market-plain is densely packed with a 
motley crowd of buyers, sellers, showmen and idlers. 
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The street scene is reproduced in greater bulk and more 
variety. Immense numbers of sheep, goats, oxen, asses 
and horses throng the market, and proclaim the fact 
that Morocco is a pastoral country. A train of camels 
brings in a supply of dates from the uplands. Almonds 
are offered for sale in abundance, although these nuts 
and a great quantity of wool find their way chiefly to 
England. Fruits, vegetables, Morocco leather, Fez caps, 
and many other articles are on sale, for most of the 
foreign trade of the country passes through this town. 

A noisy chorus of sounds rises beneath a sweltering 
sun and fills the brilliant air. The vendors are bawling 
out their goods in deafening competition; the side- 
shows, with their story-tellers, serpent charmers, and 
other performers add to the din ; the braying of the 
asses, the lowing of the oxen, the bleating of the sheep, 
and the loud cries of the patient camel form a volume 
of discordant sound, the like of which is never ex- 
perienced in any English market. There is no open 
traffic in slaves. The abolition of the slave market is a 
concession to the opinion of the many Europeans who 
now reside here ; but it is more than hinted, by those 
who know, that this infamous trade still lingers on, 
in some degree, despite the lack of a duly recognised 
market. 

Koran : the sacred book of the Allah : the Mohammedan name 
Mohammedans. for God. 
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LESSON 10 
A WATERLESS SEA 

In the continent of Africa there is a ' sea ' about as 
large as the Mediterranean. This ' sea ' has ' billows/ 
' shores/ ' reefs/ ' islands/ ' storms/ ' ships/ ' wrecks/ 
' pilots/ and even ' pirates.' It resembles the sea in its 
immensity, its solitude, and its monotony. It is more 
like the real sea than perhaps anything else in the 
world, and it wants only one thing to make it the sea, 
and that one thing is —water. 

This waterless sea is a ' sea of sand ' — the much- 
talked-of but little known Sahara Desert. 

Sand, sand, sand ! Not coarse gritty sand as you 
know it, but sand fine as the finest dust ; sand ! which 
works through the thickest wrappings, which invades the 
eyes, nostrils, mouth and throat of the hapless traveller ; 
sand ! which seems to suck up every drop of moisture, 
and to make man and beast as dry and thirsty as itself. 

You can readily trace out the ' shores ' of this water- 
less sea by looking at its boundaries on the map. 

The wind raises vast sandy ' billows ' which surge 
and roll, rise and fall like the waves of the ocean. Here 
and there, ' reefs ' in the shape of hills and low moun- 
tains raise their stubborn heads, and redeem the Sahara 
from being that immense sandy plain which it is popu- 
larly supposed to be. 

The ' islands ' of this tideless sea are the Oases. An 
oasis owes its being to water— that priceless boon of the 
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desert. Sometimes, there is a natural spring, but in 
many cases the oasis has its origin in human toil. 

A few Arabs dig down a hundred or more fathoms 
to those water-bearing strata which they call ' the sea 
beneath the earth.' Next that ' tree of life of the 
desert,' the date-palm, is planted ' with its feet in water 
and its head in fire.' The top of the well is carefully 
covered with skins, for a sandstorm in an hour may 
destroy the labours of a generation. 

Numerous watercourses are made, and little by little 
more and more of the desert is reclaimed. The hut 
which sheltered the few who fought the desert waste 
becomes a village, with fruit gardens beneath the shade 
of many palms, and the oasis stands a monument of 
man's triumph over the forces of nature. 

In many places in the North of the Sahara the French 
are sinking Artesian wells, and thus spots once desert 
are now the sites of neat villages and smiling gardens. 

The camel is the ' ship of the desert,' and, like a 
ship, bears merchandise from place to place ; the cara- 
van may be likened to a fleet of merchantmen, the 
camel-drivers are the ' pilots ' or captains, and, like real 
captains, they often guide their course by the compass 
and the stars. 

The brigands or ' pirates ' of the Sahara are the 
Touaregs, who sometimes attack these caravans, which 
are generally well armed. If victorious, they plunder 
the merchandise, but fierce and rapacious as they are, 
they retain some feelings of humanity, for it is said that 
they always see that the caravan has sufficient food and 
water to enable it to reach the nearest oasis in safety. 
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But the ' wrecks ' are the saddest sights of the cruel 
desert. If those whitened bones could speak, what a 
tragedy they would tell ! 

We should hear of scorching suns, blinding sands, and 
monotonous marches relieved only by the camels' moan, 
the Arabs' sigh, and the 'pad, pad, pad' of burning 
feet over burning sand. 

Next, we should be told of the raging of the thirsty 
Simoom, the evaporation of the little water left in the 
water-skins, the long days of intolerable thirst, the 
thought of the water stored within the camel, and the 
slaughter of the beast to obtain the precious draught. 
The last scene of all shows the hapless traveller once 
more in the grip of maddening thirst. His feeble foot- 
steps become feebler and feebler still. Hope gives place 
to despair till the Mirage shows him an elusive picture 
of shad9, rest, and water. With rising hope, he staggers 
a few steps forward. But the Mirage fades and dies. 
His hope fades and dies with it, and he falls for the last 
time on the burning plain. 



Artesian weUa : long tubes pushed 
into the earth for the purpose of 
obtaining water from water-bear- 
ing rocks below. 

Mirage : a reflection of real objects 



seen under certain conditions in 
hot air. It causes remote ob- 
jects to be seen double, as if re- 
flected in a mirror, or to appear 
as if suspended in the air. 



LESSON 11 
ON THE CABAVAN EOUTES 

The great bulk of the Dark Continent is still more or 
less without roads, navigable waterways, or railroads,, 
and, as a result, much of the commerce is carried on by 
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caravans. In the North of Africa the direction of 
these caravans is determined by the position of the 
wells and oases. The trade routes thus marked out 
either cross the great waterless sea known as the Sahara, 
or they skirt it. In Central and East Africa, they are 
marked out by the sites of the native villages and the 
chief homes of the elephant. 

What is a caravan ? The answer depends upon the 
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locality. In the North there are camel caravans ; in 
the Centre and East there are porter caravans. In the 
north the trade routes cross mighty deserts, so that 
the camel becomes an absolute necessity. Probably no 
other domestic animal could carry such heavy loads 
from twelve to twenty-two miles each day over these 
burning, barren, waterless routes. Horses, and even 
asses and mules, may figure in these huge travelling 
markets, but the camel is the goods train of the desert* 
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To foreign eyes a caravan is a wondrous sight. It 
may consist of several thousand camels, winding like a 
huge snake across a brown-tinted surface. The goods 
are packed in boxes, each camel carrying two, which are 
suspended on either side like panniers on a donkey. 
Each driver, in his native Arab costume, is perched 
upon the camel's hump: on either side, mounted on 
fleet horses, are the men of the escort, hundreds of 
them, fierce-looking and armed to the teeth ; while 
sometimes the picture is completed by numbers of slaves 
on foot, who are goaded on their way by their cruel 
masters, the weak ones dropping by the way, and mark- 
ing by their deserted bodies a ghastly trail. 

What do these great moving markets buy and sell ? 
A peep into the boxes would show ivory, ostrich feathers, 
gold-dust, gums and salt. These articles and slaves 
form the chief stock in trade. A peep into some other 
boxes might show cotton goods and other wares. These 
are the goods which have been bought. But the chief 
business is done in slaves and ivory. The trade routes 
of the north and centre are said to be slave routes. 
The traffic in slaves and the traffic in ivory have always 
worked hand in hand. Ivory is the most valuable pro- 
duct, the slaves coming next. British and other gun- 
boats maintain a close blockade of the coast, and many 
an Arab dhow, laden with slaves^ has fallen into British 
hands before it could reach the Arabian ports to which 
it was bound, and thousands of slaves have thus been 
liberated. The trade, however, still thrives in the 
interior, and numbers are each year driven across the 
desert to Morocco, Tripoli, or the shores of the Bed Sea. 
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Only a few reach their destination, however, for thousands 
are slain in the raids or perish on the routes. 

Caravan travelling involves certain serious risks 
both to person and property. The native peoples of the 
desert are the greatest danger camel caravans have to 
face. Until quite recent years the Mohammedan in- 
habitants have offered the keenest opposition to the 
coming of Europeans, who, they fear, will deprive them 
of a profitable traiie. There is danger also from that 
fierce and haughty robber tribe— the Touaregs, the 
brigands of the desert. 

There are many other dangers to face, although the 
perils with which caravans are threatened by the Simoom 
are somewhat exaggerated, and the fierce desert lions 
exist chiefly in the heated imaginations of travellers, for 
the lion rarely approaches a caravan. 

With the porter caravans there are not only the risks 
of hostile tribes, but wild animals, swamps, fever, famine, 
and slave raiders are to be dreaded. Furthermore, 
native porters are sometimes unreliable ; some of them 
may be thieves, many are drunken when they get the 
chance, and others may desert. But these latter risks 
are chiefly those which arise in dealing with voluntary 
porters, although some of the so-called slaves are not 
free from them. The native porter may be a trial to 
the trader, but in many parts of Africa he is the only 
possible form of carriage at present. The tse-tse fly in 
the south makes the use of animals impossible. 

Arab dhow : an Arab vessel, gene- 
rally with one mast, employed 
in ^mercantile trading, and also 



in carrying slaves from the East 
Coast of Africa to the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea. 
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LESSON 12 
THE LAND OF THE BLACKS 

The title of this chapter, so far as the native popula- 
tion is concerned, might do very well for most parts of 
Africa, but there is one part of the Dark Continent 
to which it has a special reference. The Sudan is a 
general name given to that broad belt of country within 
the region of tropical rains which stretches right across 
the continent from the Atlantic to the Bed Sea. It 
embraces many countries, both on the coast and in the 
interior, with the mighty waste of the Sahara set in its 
midst. 

Perhaps the best known portion of this vast area is 
that part watered by the Nile, and sometimes described 
as the Egyptian or the Eastern Sudan. Stretching 
southward to the Great Lakes, it comprises those terri- 
tories known as Nubia, Kordofan (White Hand) and 
Darfur, embracing an area of about a million square 
miles, and lying within the British sphere of influence. 
Its two great physical features are the Nile' with its 
valley, and the Desert. 

The northern portion has been described as the 
Sudan of the Soldier. ' Destitute of wealth or future, 
it is rich in history. The names of its squalid villages 
are familiar. The barrenness of its scenery has been 
drawn by skilful pen and pencil. Its ample deserts have 
tasted the blood of brave men. Its hot black rocks 
have witnessed famous tragedies. It has been the scene 
of wars.' 
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1 This great tract, which may conveniently be called 
the Military Sudan, stretches with apparent indefinite.- 
ness over the face of the continent. Level plains of 
smooth sand — a little rosier than buff, a little paler than 
salmon— are interrupted only by occasional peaks of 
rock, black, stark, and shapeless. Rainless storms 
dance tirelessly over the hot, crisp surface of the ground. 
The fine sand, driven by the wind, gathers into deep 
drifts, and silts among the dark rocks of the hills, 
exactly as snow hangs about an Alpine summit ; only 
it is fiery snow. The earth burns with the quenchless 
thirst of ages, and in the steel-blue sky scarcely a cloud 
obstructs the unrelenting triumph of the sun.' 

The northern portion is an undefined district in the 
valley of the Upper Nile, and is known as Nubia. This 
will always possess a great historic interest for the 
English race. Here are found the towns of Khartum 
and Omdurman at the junction of the Blue and White 
Nile, towns which saw the heroic defence of General 
Gordon and the triumph of Lord Kitchener. Khartum 
is one of the chief centres of population in Central 
Africa, and the seat of government for the adjoining 
regions. It used to be a town of merchants and slaves, 
but the triumph of Lord Kitchener was a death-blow to 
its slave trade. 

The whole Sudan contains a large proportion of 
Negroes among its population, and so is accurately called 
the Land of the Blacks. The population is warlike and 
indolent, but there are vast populous and fertile areas, 
rich in grain and cattle, so that a number of the people, at 
least, follow farming pursuits. The government is, in most 
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cases, barbaric. These favoured areas are ruled by savage, 
brutal rulers, who, in some districts, are protected by 
strong bodyguards of Amazons. Furthermore, the slave- 
hunting Arabs keep the people in a state of constant 
unrest, and so feed that warlike spirit in the natives 
which ma&es them so difficult of conquest by Europeans. 

The Nubians are not black but brown. In build and 
figure they are said to be very much like Europeans. 
Their figures are often graceful, their expression is 
sometimes noble, their eyes are black and sparkling, 
their noses, unlike the Negroes, straight and well-shaped. 
The dressing of the hair by the men is a curious piece 
of art. The general effect is that of two greasy mops, 
the larger one hanging about the ears, with a smaller 
one on top. Their teeth are very fine, and they look 
well after them. They have no tooth-powder and no 
toothbrushes, but the teeth are repeatedly rubbed with 
a little stick until they are pearly white, while after 
every meal the mouth is well rinsed out. They paint 
their eyelids and eyelashes with antimony. They 
rarely wash, probably owing to the lack of water ; yet 
their shining brown skins do not appear dirty. 

They are a nomadic people, for their country is suited 
to hunting and cattle-breeding. They roam with their 
herds from place to place. As soon as the rain has 
caused the fresh grass to sprout, they seek the uplands 
of the mountains. When the dry winter appears they 
return to the river valleys. When they hunt they form 
an immense ring, and beat up all the animals within its 
area. The circle closes in on the animals, which are 
then slaughtered. 
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This fine-looking race also possesses much skill in 
certain branches of industry, especially in leather-work 
and straw-plaiting; but as they are wanderers, they 
cannot indulge in the luxury of much furniture, and 
what they do have must be durable and unbreakable. 
Taken altogether, they are one of the most interesting 
peoples dwelling in the Land of the Blacks. 

Antimony : a whitish, brittle metal. I Amazons : female soldiers. 



LESSON 13 
ABYSSINIAN SKETCHES 

Abyssinia is the Switzerland of Africa. It is a lofty 
pear-shaped plateau, a succession of high tablelands, 
crossed by lofty mountain chains, covered with rugged 
peaks and elevated lakes, drained by rolling torrents, 
and intersected by deep ravines. It is a land of 
mountain and flood. 

The country is also somewhat like Mashonaland. 
Each is a country of high plateaux, and in each the 
flora is much alike. The quolquol tree, the gigantic 
baobab, the sugar-cane, all sorts of thorny trees, and 
many others find a home in both countries. Then the 
climate is somewhat similar, for although Abyssinia is 
more lofty than Mashonaland, yet it is nearer the 
Equator, so that what extra temperature it gains by 
latitude it more or less loses by altitude. Furthermore, 
the periods of drought and rain are practically the same. 

When we come to compare the habits and customs 
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of the two peoples, the points of likeness are still more 
striking. There is no doubt this is due either to a 




AN ABYSSINIAN GENERAL WITH SHIELD 



common origin, or, what is more likely, a common 
influence. 

Let us take some examples. ' In both countries we 
have the wooden pillows for head-rests ; the same game 
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is played with a series of holes, in which the natives 
move pebbles to and fro with a puzzling but similar 
regularity ; the same millet-meal beer is drunk in both 
countries ; iron is smelted in both countries after a 
similar fashion, with two goatskins inflated by the hand, 
and blowing the embers with clay blowpipes of similar 
construction.' There is no doubt that the Abyssinians, 
or Ethiopians as they are sometimes called, are of Arab 
origin, and the influence which has had a kindred effect 
in times gone by upon people so far apart as Ethiopia 
and Mashonaland is that of the Arabians. 

* The men are splendid riders, lithe and active of 
limb. They put the great toe only in their tiny stirrup, 
and leap from the ground into the saddle, both mounting 
and dismounting their small horses on the opposite side 
to which we do.' 

Physical strength is also greatly prized among them. 
On one of their mule-track roads lies a heavy stone, 
' which all muleteers passing along this road try to lift, 
and it is quite polished with the many attempts made 
to do so. Those who can lift it are considered fit and 
strong, while those who cannot are laughed at/ 

Another test of vigour is connected with a huge 
sycamore tree in one of their villages. ' When men 
arrive under it, they try to run round the trunk holding 
their breath, and those who succeed in doing so are 
accounted vigorous and strong.' 

Naturally, such a people are very fond of showing 
off their powers of endurance. After a long day's march 
they * would indulge in games of wrestling, leap-frog, 
and other kindred amusements; sometimes rushing 
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after a ball, and hurling it as hard as they can at one 
another's faces. If a man misses, he has to stand and be 
thrown at by the man who succeeds in picking up the 
ball. They never seem to be tired. Every day after a 
march, whether long or short, the muleteers, after 
unpacking and arranging the camp, go off to cut grass 
for the animals to eat at night, to fetfch wood for the 
fires and water for the camp, and sometimes these 
articles are not obtained without considerable difficulty.' 

There is neither comfort nor cleanliness in their 
houses. Dirt and filth are found everywhere. Every- 
thing is begrimed with dust, and as a consequence 
vermin of every kind abounds. They are much dirtier 
than the negroes of South Africa, 'for their beer is 
always made in dirty pots to begin with ; then the pot 
is sealed with a pat of cow-dung, and the man who 
pours it out makes a funnel with two dirty fingers to 
pour it into the glass bottle, out of which you drink it.' 
The population would be swept ft way by plagues were it 
not that the air is so pure and health-giving. 

The people rarely wash themselves, but they do wash 
their clothes sometimes — not too often. This is done 
in a way peculiar to themselves. A hole is dug in the 
ground near a stream, and into this they put a large 
skin to form a sort of basin. This forms the washing- 
tub. They then put in the clothes, tread them with 
their feet, and wash them with their native soap. 

A word or two about the ladies, who are said to be 
very beautiful. They plait their hair in rows along the 
head, and then put a pat of butter on top to melt in the 
sun ! This gives them a peculiar rank smell, for their 
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hair and dress become soaked with this butter, and they 
never wash ! They ride just like the men, and wear 
prettily embroidered garments when in the saddle. As 
for necklaces, rings, and silver ornaments, they can 
never pile on enough. 

They profess a kind of early Christianity, but Dean 
Stanley says of their church that it is surrounded with 
the utmost amount of superstition with which a Christian 
church can be overlaid without perishing altogether. 

(Partly adapted from Bent's * Sacred Cities of the 
Ethiopians^ 1 ) 

Superstition : an ignorant worship ; Dean Stanley : Dean of Westmin- 
an excessive fear of that which ster : born 1815. 

is unknown. 



LESSON 14 
THE WHITE MAN'S GRAVE 

Among . our West African possessions is Sierra 
Leone, which includes all the coast-line, to the extent 
of about two hundred and ten miles, between Sene- 
gambia and Liberia. The name, translated into English, 
means Lion Range,, and it was so called because its 
Portuguese discoverers heard the roaring of the king 
of beasts in the adjacent mountains. Sierra Leone 
extends over the whole of the Rokelle basin for about 
120 miles, and the total area within this ' sphere ' 
is said to be about the size of Scotland, but the actual 
amount under direct British rule is probably about half 
the size of Wales. 
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The surface near the shore, although sometimes 
rocky, is generally flat, but in the interior it is covered 
by rugged hills and mountains, some rising to a height 
of 2,500 feet. It is a very beautiful country, and its 
undulating hills are clad in an evergreen mantle 




TYPICAL NATIVE HUTS ON THE WEST COAST 
{From Macdonald's ( The Gold Coast ') 



of the most luxuriant vegetation. The soil is richly 
fertile and well watered, but not much of it is under 
cultivation. There are few food resources, and if the 
colony were ' cut off from England and America for 
three months it would be in a semi-starving condition.' 
af. E 
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Its vegetable productions, as might be easily inferred 
from such a highly favoured country, might be excellent. 
Tropical fruits and crops, where the land is under 
regular cultivation, thrive splendidly ; hence such pro- 
ducts as rice, Indian corn, yams, plantains, pumpkins, 
and cassava are easily reared. Many West Indian 
products have also been introduced, and sugar, coffee, 
indigo, ginger, and cotton are grown successfully, though 
only to a small extent. Its fruits are numerous and 
varied, the principal including those of the baobab, 
<cacao, banana, pineapple, orange, lime, guava, pome- 
granate, and plum. Its forests are extensive, and the 
trees in them are often so magnificent that they can be 
converted into canoes capable of holding a hundred men. 
It might easily be made the garden colony of the west. 

The climate, however, is very bad, and to Europeans 
it is simply deadly. Always humid and enervating to 
Europeans, it is especially so at the commencement and 
close of the rainy season, which lasts from April to 
August. Even in the ' dry ' season rain falls. From 
September to October the dry weather is broken by the 
1 smalls ' or second rains ; but from the end of November 
to the following April fair weather prevails. As in other 
tropical countries, each change of season is marked by 
thunderstorms and tornadoes, those introducing the 
rainy season being by far the most violent of any on 
the coast. 

' Much difference of opinion exists with regard to the 
general unheal thiness of this part of the world. Sierra 
L9one was of old known as the " White Man's Grave," 
and in course of time the same title was bestowed upon 
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the Gold Coast and Lagos. That the district has been 
unhealthy for the continued residence of Europeans 
admits of no question. That it will remain for ever so, 
more or less, while only a narrow strip of low-lying 
malarious coast-line forms the country selected for the 
habitations of the white traders and officials admits of 
little doubt. 

i In the past, white men were quartered amidst sur- 
roundings that were totally unfit for habitation, and 
in which, in England, people would have hesitated to 
locate an animal. European quarters were rented side 
by side with the huts. of the natives, round which the 
accumulated filth of families was allowed to decompose 
rapidly, and to poison the surrounding air. Little or 
no system of drainage existed, and consequently in the 
rainy season every channel and gutter in the street 
became a sort of open drain which began to disturb and 
carry away the stored-up dirt of the dry season, spread- 
ing disease and sickness among the white population. 
This sickness gradually disappeared as the rains de- 
creased, and with the advent of the dry season a more 
general feeling of safety for the next few months 
brought relief to the remaining white population of the 
towns along the coast.' 

The people are born traders, hence the neglect of 
farming. They are chiefly engaged in exchanging the 
produce of the ' hinterland ' for the manufactured goods 
of Britain. This accounts for about three-fourths of 
the trade ; the rest is divided between France and the 
United States. As usual in West African States, the 
imports include ale, porter, spirits, guns and gunpowder, 
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but clothing, provisions, beads, and tobacco are also in 
constant demand. 

The capital is Freetown, situated on a bold peninsula 
about twenty-five miles long and twelve miles broad, 
and finishing in a cloud-capped sugar-loaf peak, 2,800 
feet high. It has the best harbour in Africa, and is 
strongly fortified. In years gone by it did a large slave 
trade, as many as sixty thousand in a year being shipped 
to America from this port. The town had its origin in 
the slave trade, being founded more than a hundred 
years ago by British and American missionaries as a 
settlement and general depdt for slaves captured from 
slavers. 

(Partly adapted from MacdonaldV 8 ' The Gold Coast, 
Past and Present') 



Malaria: the bad air in marshy 
districts which are made un- 
healthy by the gases which arise 
from decaying vegetable matter. 

Tornado : a tempest distinguished 



by a whirling progressive motion 
of the wind. 
Hinterland: land lying next to 
the coast for some distance in- 
land. 



LESSON 15 
A LAKE VILLAGE 

A glance at a fairly large map of the Gold Coast of 
the present day would show in the extreme south-west 
of the colony, and bordering the sea-coast, a division of 
the country called Apollonia. One of the coast towns 
is called Beyin, and this will be our starting-place for a 
visit to the very unique Lake Village. 

The village lies five or six miles inland from Beyin, 
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and it has been visited by very few Europeans. This 
may be due to the fact that the nearest white residents 
are found at Axim, another coast town, about thirty-five 
miles away ; that it is difficult of access ; that no profit 
attaches to such a visit ; and that prior to 1887 it 
appeared on none of the maps and was unknown. 

It can be approached either from Beyin, or by a long 
waterway running parallel to the coast. By one route, 
the journey leads through thick jungle and forest, 
through several obscure native villages, and thence by 
a series of muddy lagoons. 

Some of these lagoons are nothing more than 
natural, bad-smelling drains, at times not more than 
three feet wide, and often about only half a foot deep. 
Here and there very small waterways may be seen on 
either side, just about large enough to admit the passage 
of a very small canoe. Water-lilies grow freely in these 
lagoons, which are covered overhead by a dense growth 
of trees. The effect of this is to make these waterways 
look like silvan tunnels, dark by day and densely black 
at night. 

The road is neither easy nor pleasant, for, except in 
the dry season, it is one continuous dark, slimy swamp. 
You may pole along these narrow channels winding 
about in a dense jungle of reeds, or you may have to 
get out and pull your canoe over the mud ; or you may 
have to clamber over a fallen log which bars the way. 
Occasionally, as a change, a snake may drop down on 
you from the trees above, and finally you may upset 
and have a slimy bath. 

You travel thus along a dark, muddy-watered tunnel 
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until you emerge into a very beautiful, fresh-water lake, 
about six or seven miles in circumference. Its shores 
are fringed with canes, bush, and palm-trees, which, on 
a fine day, are reflected in its waters. The centre is 
deep, for a line more than thirty-five fathoms long failed 
to find its bottom. Several small streams flow into it, 
and it empties itself into the sea by means of a very 
short river, the mouth of which is about half way 
between Beyin and Ancobra. Swarms of fish in great 
variety live in its waters, and the terrible crocodile also 
makes its home there. 

You enter the lake, round a little headland, and then 
the village bursts upon your view, forming a unique and 
pretty picture. About sixty or seventy houses are seen, 
detached, at some distance from the shore, and each 
standing in its own water. Each house stands on a 
platform, resting on piles, which rise three or four feet 
above the surface of the lake. The houses are built 
mostly of bamboo, and each dwelling has its own ladder 
leading down to their common highway— the water. 

Canoes are plentiful, and two kinds are in use ; one 
for beach work, and the other for communication. 
Several of the latter will be found moored under each 
house, and they are described as a much lighter craft, 
' more rounded off in the keel, stem, and stern than the 
others.' Here it may be truly said that each woma|i 
paddles her own canoe, for most of the paddling is done 
by the women. 

The platform plays an important part in these 
structures. About one half is occupied by the house ; 
the other half serves a variety of purposes. The natives 
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fish from it, hold their receptions and their palavers on 
it, whilst the children convert it into a playground, 
apparently quite indifferent to, or forgetful of, any risk j 

they may run from their neighbours the crocodiles. 

* The people retain their own primitive language, and 
do not mingle with the other natives of Apollonia except 
for slight trade purposes. They live by fishing, and 
their trade is confined to the exchange of their fish for 
corn, rice, plantains, and a few other commodities. 
They are said to live peaceably and happily, for they 
have little chance of moving about, and they remain on 
their best behaviour from fear of their King. 

A village scene is an animated and picturesque sight. 
The village is alive with canoes and chattering natives, 
who proceed from house to house with their goods, 
bartering and gossiping in true native fashion. The 
natives are all out on their platforms, standing or sitting 
in a variety of attitudes, whilst the children with their 
play lend a further animation to the scene. Africa is 
rich in surprises, but it has offered the world few greater 
novelties than the existence of this peaceful Lake 
Village. 



Lagoon : a shallow lake into which 
the sea flows. 

Barter : buying and selling by ex- 
changing one article for another. 

Primitive : as it was in early times. 



Silvan: woody. 

Unique : without a like or equal. 
Palavers : conferences ; meetings 
for discussion. 
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LESSON 16 
SHOPPING ON THE CONGO 

Money, of some kind or other, is in use almost 
everywhere. Wherever bodies of men and women live 
together as a tribe, community, or nation, there money 
will be found. Pure barter is hardly possible even 
among savage peoples, and some very primitive form 
of money is the general result. 

Perhaps no country in the world possesses, or 
rather did possess, a greater variety in its forms of 
money than the Congo Free State. The savages of 
the Pacific Isles and some parts of Asia have a more 
artistic coinage, but certainly not a more varied one. 
Many of the forms still exist, and some have existed for 
hundreds of years, but the properly minted coins issued 
by the Belgians are steadily displacing these cruder 
and more cumbrous forms. 

Beads, cowrie shells, grass mats, small rough bars 
of copper, iron implements like spades and hoe-heads, 
ivory, spearheads, metal armlets or bangles (which 
are generally bronze, sometimes silver, and at times 
even gold), common salt, gin, cloth, brass wire, brass- 
headed nails, small red seeds, cutlery, native iron 
money of strange shapes, stranger names, and great size 
are all forms of cash in the Congo district and West 
Africa. Many of these have now little more than 
historic interest, for they are more or less obsolete, but 
they are eloquent witnesses of the very primitive con- 
dition of the Congo people. 
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Among these strange forms of wealth perhaps the 
shells and the beads are by far the most interesting. 
Shell money is by no means confined to Africa, for it 
is also used in the Pacific islands and in some parts of 
Asia. 

To European eyes the native is altogether a strange 
creature. He is an idolater, and with his strange 
shells he loves to adorn his numerous gods, his own 
headgear, and the harness of his horses ; whilst the 
women adorn their necks and girdles with them. As 
coins these shells are being displaced by rods of wire, 
but as an ornament they are as popular as ever. 

The shells are native to the continent, but the beads 
were brought by European traders, who knew how to 
make a profit out of the savage fancy for gaudy objects. 
They vary in size, shape, colour, and value, and it is 
said that one kind is used for the purchase of gold, 
another for ivory, a third for palm oil, and a fourth for 
slaves. 

The imported beads are made of glass, and the 
native ones of iron ; for although the native can do 
crude work in iron, he has not yet risen to this form of 
glass work. Among other reasons, beads are valuable 
because they can be threaded. The native has no 
pockets, and so threads his bead-money, and carries 
it in strings round his head or neck. Some of the 
Chinese also thread their coins and carry them in 
strings in a somewhat similar way. 

There is one interesting point about this practice. 
Anyone, slave or free* may carry his threaded money 
round his neck, but to carry it round the head is said 
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to be an honour reserved for the favoured few. No 
slave may do it. 

On the Congo this strange money is spent probably 
in an equally strange shop, which is a kind of native 
shed open at the front. The shop is really a village 
store, without window or counter. The scantily- 
clothed husband and wife may be seen squatting in 
front of the shop, and at opposite ends, ready to trade 
with anyone. 

A glance at the stock would probably show some 
bottles of rum, and a further glance at the shopkeepers 
might show that they are good customers to them- 
selves for this commodity. But the useful and necessary 
articles of life form the bulk of the stock. Provisions, 
clothing, harness, and utensils may all be purchased 
here, although the harness may not go beyond rope for 
bridles, and the utensils no farther than rude crockery. 

There is plenty of scope for the development of 
these shops. The productions of this mighty district 
include ivory, rubber, gum-copal, palm oil, ground 
nuts, coffee, the manioc, banana, and sugar cane ; but 
tobacco, cocoa, vanilla, rice, hemp, and similar articles 
could be extensively cultivated in many parts of the 
Congo basin. Probably, in the near future, they will 
be, when the railway now building is completed, and the 
slave trade is utterly suppressed. 



Community: a number of people 
living together in a village, town, 
or country, and having the same 
rights, privileges, and interests. 

Cruder : more roughly made. 



Manioc : a tropical plant from 
which tapioca is prepared. 

Vanilla: a plant of the Orchis 
group, remarkable for its delicate 
and agreeable odour. 
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LESSON 17 
A FOREST TOWN 

To the south-east of Mount Kilimanjaro stands the 
town of Taveta, a beautiful thriving colony* It lies 
in the shady woods by the Lumi, on a fruitful soil 
watered by many clear streams. Here, cut off from all 
the world, the native woodlanders led their simple, 
peaceful life, till they were one day discovered by some 
traders from the coast. Taveta, with its shady banana 
hedges, then became a favourite halting-place for cara- 
vans. 

The new settlement prospered rapidly, for the 
natives welcomed the traders, and felt safer whilst they 
were with them. They exchanged the produce of their 
fields for stuffs, beads, weapons, and ammunition. 
Like all negroes, they seem to be extremely primitive 
in their ideas and ways. 

The approach to the town is very difficult. The 
vegetation is green and luxuriant, the trees are high and 
grow close together, the undergrowth is dense, and the 
parasites numerous. The spaces between the trunks of 
the trees are filled with rank undergrowth, thorny 
bushes, and creepers. Many a tree-stem lies right 
across the track, which turns and winds almost like the 
paths in a maze. Travellers have to stoop and twist, 
creep and crawl in single file to avoid the many obstacles 
in the way. In the trees are hundreds of birds and 
bands of apes, which peer at you as you wend your 
difficult way. 
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The path into the town leads through a narrow 
entrance. The entry is made on all fours, and once 
through somewhat freer quarters are found. The path 
leads between hedges of banana trees and across many 
small streams. The men are standing about idle whilst 




ENTRANCE TO TAVETA 



the women are at work in the little wood-encircled fields. 
They shout greetings as to old friends, while you bend 
your steps to a good-sized clearing, overgrown with 
weeds, and find yourself in the very centre of this 
earthly paradise. 
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The forest is a great protection to the people, who 
are well aware of this fact and keep it carefully preserved. 
Their clearings are surrounded on all sides by impene- 
trable vegetation. There are only three paths through 
the forest, and all are alike. At night they are closed 
to visitors ; by day they are patrolled by wood-beaters. 
The plundering bands of other tribes have not much 
chance for booty here. 

The huts of the natives are hidden amongst the 
shady trees like the nests of birds. One has to hunt for 
them as well as for the plantations of maize, yams, and 
sugar-cane, which are equally well hidden. The banana 
trees, however, the fruit of which is the staple food at 
Taveta, cover vast tracts of ground, forming thick, shady 
groves, for the protection afforded by the background of 
forest trees permits of a luxuriant growth. 

As the rainy season approaches, insects and butter- 
flies become very numerous, as well as big lizards and 
several kinds of chameleons. The rainy season lasts 
about a month, from the middle of April to the middle 
of May. It does not rain the whole of each day. ' Fine ' 
days occur at the beginning and towards the end of this 
period. But violent showers fall occasionally even on 
' fine ' days ; although, as some sort of compensation, 
many of the ' wet ' days are blessed with a break in the 
rain for two or three hours in the morning. 

There is a curious custom associated with the ap- 
proach of travellers to, or their departure from, this town. 
The visiting party fires blank cartridges as a salute, and 
the natives reply in a similar manner. Both in coming 
and going this military method of salute is always 
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adopted, and in some cases at least it is associated with 
a large amount of mutual shouting. 

The natives dress more than is usual among such 
tribes, and they show the usual native love of ornament. 




NATIVES OF TAVETA 



The lobes of the ears are artificially widened and decked 
with heavy metal ornaments by the men. The women, 
however, insert a piece of fresh banana-leaf rolled up 
like a quill, or a round bit of wood. A young dandy 
smears himself with red grease when he dresses for a 
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dance, and, like the men, the young women smear the 
nude portions of their body with a similar compound. 
In European eyes they have a terrible appearance, but in 
native eyes a thick layer of grease gives a delicate finish 
to their dress. 



Parasites : body vermin. 

Staple : chief. 

Compensation : recompense ; the 



giving of something in return 
for a service done, or for a loss, 
or an injury. 



LESSON 18 
AMONG THE KAFFIRS 

In the Western Province of Cape Colony the natives 
are very much mixed, but in the Eastern Province they 
are nearly all Kaffirs and a very fine race they are too. 
There are various tribes, such as Pondos and Griquas ; 
and Zulus in Natal, but they all belong to the same great 
family and are very similar in appearance. 

When young the men are upright, clean built, and 
athletic in appearance, with small heads well set on their 
shoulders. They are a coffee-brown in colour, with short 
woolly hair growing in small tufts. Their teeth are 
beautifully white, and though their faces are not beauti- 
ful from an English point of view they have good 
features, and the general expression shows abundant 
good-humour and intelligence. 

Whether you meet them in the open country, in 
their own villages, or working in gangs in the towns 
lifting the heaviest of weights, they always seem happy, 
and it is a pleasure to watch a gang at work as they 
smile and heave together, keeping up all the while a 
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musical chant— a kind of recitative — in which it always 
seemed to me they must be describing the work they 
were doing, and giving reasons for leaving the free life of 
the kraals to work for the white men. 

They make splendid labourers and servants. Quick 
to pick up new ideas and always ready to learn, it does 




EARLY MORNING SCENE IN A KAFFIR KRAAL 



not take long for a ' raw Kaffir ' to understand what he 
has to do : he then does it with a will. 

Though they are willing to go into the towns to work 
for a time, they do not lose their dignity. They are 
prepared to work to make money, but after staying for a 
time, say a few months, they return to their kraals, 
sending someone to take their place in their absence. 
af. F 
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The Kaffirs are a pastoral people. They live in 
settled communities acknowledging the authority of 
their own headman, and through him they obey the 
commands of the chief of their tribe. 

They have large flocks of cattle, sheep, and goats, and 
they also keep poultry. Mealiea, or the white sweet maize, 




A KAFFIR KRAAL 



eaten with milk, is their chief food, and flesh is rarely 
eaten. However, when a Kaffir gets a chance of plenty of 
meat he does his best to make up for previous abstinence. 
The mealies are grown in patches on the sides of 
streams, and when ripe the corn-cobs are cut off short 
and either stored in large wicker-work baskets or buried 
in shallow holes. 
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The Kaffir is always keenly alive to know what is 
going on about him. Every night the men of the village 
meet and gravely discuss all the news that has been 
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KAFFIRS SNUFFING 



brought in during the day. Here the merits and de- 
merits of their white employers are discussed, and it 
would astonish many a white man if he could hear how 
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A BEAD ORNAMENT WORN ROUND THE WAIST 



true an estimate of his character is arrived at in these 
evening talks. 

Kaffir villages are always built in a dry and breezy 




A KAFFIR WOMAN'S NECKLACE, MADE OF STRIPS OF WOOD AND BEADS 

position, not very far from water. The huts are round 
in shape, with a convex roof, presenting much the 
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appearance of a large beehive, with this difference, how- 
ever, that the circular wall is carried upright for from 
six to ten feet before the circular roof begins. The frame 
of the hut is wicker-work with clay plastered all over it, 
while the roof is thatched. The women do most of the 




A LADY S COMB MADE OF BONE 



A SALT-BOX CUT OUT OF A BLOCK 
OF WOOD 



hut-making, which is sometimes a long and tedious task, 
as the most suitable wood for the framework may have 
to be carried a distance of many miles. 

The floor is either the bare ground, or earth is taken 
from ant-heaps, trodden down firmly and beaten hard, 




A PORRIDGE SPOON 



A MARROW SPOON 



forming a firm dry flooring, as weather-proof as if it 
were made of cement. 

The entrance to the hut is often so low that access can 
be only obtained by stooping. In the centre is the fire, 
made of empty mealie-cobs and dried dung, over which 
is generally placed a large iron pot standing on three 
legs, in which the mealies are cooked. As a rule Kaffirs 
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drink milk, water, or Kaffir beer, the latter being made 
from mealies. 

Their clothing is very simple, consisting in the 
country of a single blanket tied round the neck and 
falling in folds, and an under girdle round their waists. 
These blankets are coloured with a reddish ochre, so as to 
show the dust less. The women are very fond of orna- 
ments, which they make of various coloured beads, though 
white and blue seem to be the favourite colours. These 
beads are strung on thin strips of skin, and are worn 
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HORN, TO WEAR IN THE HAIR 



round the neck, arms, waist and ankles. Some of their 
work is very pretty and shows taste in design and in the 
arranging of colours. They also wear bead and metal 
ornaments in their hair ; others wear a kind of earring 
in the form of a small snuffbox, for every Kaffir takes 
snuff and takes it very often. They also display con- 
siderable skill in making bracelets and bangles of brass 
wire or steel wire. A Kaffir woman with all her orna- 
ments on is quite a belle. 

The Zulus take great pride in making and keeping 
perfect a ring made of wax and rubbed into their hair 
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and worn on their heads like a crown. This ring is 
kept polished, and sticking out from it may be seen 
perhaps a snuff-spoon or a small instrument which is 
somewhat like a fork in shape and used to wipe the 
perspiration from their faces. 

Their chief weapon is the assegai, of which there are 
several kinds, but those most commonly used are the 
' throwing ' and the ' thrusting ' assegai. It is a light 
spear with a long blade made of iron or steel, the stick 




A KAFFIR NECKLACE 

or handle being made of a very hard wood* A warrior 
will carry several, and also on his left arm a shield 
made of buffalo hide stretched over a light wooden frame- 
work. From the same hard wood the Zulus make a stick 
with a heavy round knob at one end called a knobkerrie 
or a kerrie, and this is a most formidable weapon. 

Near the Kaffir huts may be seen the cattle kraal, 
which is merely a piece of ground fenced in with bushes 
to keep the cattle from straying. The daily life of the 
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village is very simple. The women rise with the sun 
and fetch water from the nearest stream in large earthen- 
ware jars which they carry on their heads. Then the fire 
has to be lighted and the mealies cooked. 

There is not much work to be done in the hut, as 
there is little furniture to be kept clean, for the people 
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Jifl 



A KERRIE 



sit on the floor and sleep in their blankets. But the 
inside of the hut is always clean and tidy. A part of 
every day's work is the grinding of the corn, which is done 
to make mealie meal. This is done between two stones. 
They also spend part of their time in making mats and in 
tending the cattle, whereas in spring and autumn sowing 
and reaping the mealies keep the women busy all day long. 



Kraal (pronounced crawl) : a 
native village. 

Kaffir : literally « unbeliever.' The 
natives were so called by the 
Arabs, because they would not 
beoome Mohammedans. 



Recitative : a kind of musical reci- 
tation in which the words are 
delivered in a manner resembling 
that of ordinary speaking or 
reciting. 

J. W. A. 
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LESSON 19 
CAPE TOWN, ITS MOUNTAIN AND ITS BAY 

The fog-horn had been blowing all night, and the 
light sleepers among us had had hardly any rest. Soon 
after daybreak we were on deck, anxiously trying to 
pierce through the enshrouding fog, and to discern the 
outlines of Table Mountain and its Bay, for we were 
told that we should reach Cape Town in a little over an 
hour. 

Our patience was at length rewarded. The fog lifted 
much as a curtain rises at a theatre, and we were 
gratified in beholding one of the finest panoramas the 
eye of man can witness. 

At the back of the picture was Table Mountain, 1 
rising in steep and massive grandeur to a height of over 
8,500 feet. Our first view showed us how appropriate 
the name Table Mountain is. Unlike any mountain we 
had previously seen, its top was flat ; indeed it seemed 
very flat— flat as a billiard table. The steep precipitous 
sides seemed to be the legs of the table, and the Lion 
Mountain and the Bump looked like fantastic carvings 
on those legs. 

My more imaginative companion thought that, once 
on a time, the mountain reared its head right into the 
clouds, and that one of the giants of old had decapitated 
it, and precipitated the head into the Atlantic, leaving 
the trunk stark and bare, as a dumb protest against, an 
act of wanton destruction. 

1 See Frontispiece. 
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The lower parts of the Mountain and the front of the 
picture next attracted our attention, and it wa% a striking 
contrast to turn from the rugged grandeur above to 
the smiling beauty below. Near its base the Mountain 
shelved to the sea in a series of terraces. Stern bare 
rocks gave place to green boulders, green boulders to 
bushes, bushes to pines, and pines to lovely plantations 
of silver birches. Next came the vineyards, then the 
villas with their pretty gardens. Lastly, stretching 
down to the sea itself, came Cape Town with its flat- 
roofed, whitewashed houses, the monotony of which 
was relieved here and there by a steep spire pointing 
heavenwards. 

By this time we were fairly within Table Bay. The 
Mountain grim above, smiling below; the vineyards, 
the cleanly-looking town, the waters of the Bay dancing 
in the morning light made an impression upon us which 
will never be obliterated. Some were reminded of the 
Bay of Naples— but Vesuvius does not convey that idea 
of majestic grandeur which Table Mountain inspires. 
Some thought of the shores of Como, others of Killarney. 
Other spots there are on earth more grandly awe- 
inspiring, other spots more enchantingly pretty; but 
this spot, in its wonderful combination of the great 
and the small, the grand and the lovely, struck us as 
unique. 

We had now passed the magnificent breakwater 
2,000 feet long, which offers good protection against 
the north-west winds which blow during the three 
winter months (June, July, and August), and we ob : 
tained a bird's-eye view of the extensive docks, some 
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CAPE TOWN 

1. Entrance to Castle. 2. Parliament House 3. Government Avenue 
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of which are sufficiently commodious for the overhauling 
of the largest vessels. 

Having landed, we hired a carriage in order to sea 
as much of the town as possible in the short time at 
our disposal. First, we visited the old castle, now the 
seat of the Military Governor ; next, the Town House in 
Greenmarket Square, another instance of other times 
and other rulers. The Dutch occupancy of the Cape 
has ceased for nearly a century, but evidence of it is 
everywhere abundant. 

The Dutch names over the shop doors, the flat- 
roofed houses, all scrupulously whitewashed, the mathe- 
matical regularity of the streets of the old town are 
all witnesses of the hold the stolid Dutchman had — 
and, in some measure, still has— over the place. The 
newer part is not so regularly planned, and bears the 
impress of that do-as-you-like air of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

We just caught a glimpse of the new and magnifi- 
cent Houses of Parliament, the Law Court, the Art 
Gallery, and the handsome Railway Station, and then 
had a pleasant drive through a shady avenue in the 
Public Park, once the garden of the Government House. 

As our time was short, we had to make a hurried 
return to the quay, but in passing through the old town 
we chanced to see a very old Dutch house with its curious 
'stoop/ or railed-off verandah, upon which doubtless, 
more than a century ago, some Dutch merchant used to 
smoke his evening pipe, and dream of his home far, far 
over the sea. 

We got on board, and as we were steaming out of 
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the Bay the top of Table Mountain became enshrouded 
in a long white cloud, called the Table Cloth by the 
people of the Cape. 



LESSON 20 
FISHING IN FALSE BAY 

We had heard a good deal of the wonderful fishing 
to be obtained off the coast, and as we had tried all 
kinds of deep-sea fishing at home we were anxious to 
make comparisons. Keminiscences of early experiences 
came vividly before our minds of days when we had sat 
for hours in a boat that rocked and pitched, holding 
fast to a line that was moored somewhere at the bottom 
of the sea, and waiting patiently for bites that never 
came. It had very rarely been our luck to bring home 
sufficient fish for a family breakfast, though we 
had always maintained that had the fish been there and 
on the feed we could not have failed to catch them. 
Here was a chance, though far from home, to retrieve 
our reputation. 

So we started one fine morning from Cape Town by 
train to Kalk Bay, where we hoped a boat would be ready 
for us, as we had wired for one the previous day. An 
hour's run brought us to our destination, and before the 
train stopped we saw a fishing-boat coming in with a 
spanking breeze. She was a fine, well-built boat, carry- 
ing a crew of five Lascars. The captain was a small, 
wiry fellow, with a very dark skin and a pair of good- 
humoured eyes : as active as a cat and as tough as steel. 
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The rest of the crew were a nondescript lot, marked by 
good temper and general ugliness. 

In a few minutes we were standing out from Kalk 
Bay to Simon's Bay to get bait. On the way we had 
some fishing for snoek, a fish somewhat like a cod 
but with a sharper and smaller head, a double set of 
very strong teeth, and in temper as vicious as a shark. 
Trailing a stout line which had been soaked in blood, 
with a hook baited with a piece of shark's skin, we 
waited for the first bite. In a minute or so it came. 
First a sharp tug which made the line bite into one's 
forefinger, and then a hard tussle. However, in time 
we got the fish alongside, and hauling it out of the 
water one of the fishermen seized it, threw it under his 
arm, and killed it with one sharp blow of a thick stick. 
The fishermen never pull out the hook till the fish ia 
dead, for its bite is poisonous, and is followed by bad 
sores which leave very ugly scars behind them. 

Arriving at the bait-grounds, we brought up with an 
anchor consisting of a big stone. The fishermen then 
fastened some large hooks to lines and threw them out 
as far as they could on both sides of the boat. * I've 
got some bait,' said one of them, and presently there 
tumbled into the boat a large brown mass that looked 
like a lump of rock covered with weed and shells. This 
resolved itself, however, into a great cluster of a kind of 
shell-fish with a soft shell. Pulling out a strong knife, 
the fishermen cut off the upper shell and disclosed a 
tough pulpy-looking creature. We soon had a bucket- 
ful of bait, but while the bait-fishing was going on some 
of us had our lines over, and as fast as we could strike 
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and pull them on board we were getting a pretty silvery 
fish from half a pound to two pounds in weight. 

We thought this was good enough and wanted to 
stay, but the captain insisted on going to deeper water 
where the big fish were to be found. So up came the 
anchor and we were soon bowling along with a good 




fresh breeze on our beam. We stood off for about two 
miles towards Simon's Bay and then tried again. ' 1 
got him,' shouted one of the crew, ' big un ; ' and 
presently there was hauled into the boat a large reddish- 
coloured fish, barred with broad white stripes, with a 
curiously short head. It weighed about eight pounds. 




STOMPNEUS 

' Red stump-nose/ exclaimed the captain ; * first I've seen 
this season,' 

* We are in luck,' said one of my friends. And so 
we were, for presently we were all at it as hard as we 
could go. How handsome those big red fellows looked 
as they came up out of the blue water to the side of the 
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boat, sheering off with a kick and a plunge as they came 
near the surface. 

We caught black stump-noses, red stump-noses, and 
white stump-noses, and many other kinds of fish as 
well. There was a pretty little fellow called a ' Roman,' 
of the colour of a boiled lobster, with, in many cases, 
pretty blue markings across the head or shoulder ; 
another little fellow was called a ' Klip ' fish, and proved 
the best of all when cooked. They were of many sizes, 
shapes, and colours, and were a striking contrast to 
the fish of northern seas. Altogether we had thirteen 
different kinds in the boat before we hauled up our 
anchor, and as we sailed homewards it was a source of 
great satisfaction to see in the bottom of the boat about 
five hundred fishes of many colours and sizes, and all 
good to eat. 

On reaching the shore we found a mixed crowd 
awaiting us. Selecting a few of the best of the fish for 
each of our party, we gave away the rest to the eager 
crowd, who in a few moments were jabbering as hard as 
their tongues could go while they were busy opening 
and cleaning the fish upon the beach. This had 
been fishing in real earnest and the only wish we 
had was that some of our sceptical friends at home 
could have seen the catch. 



Reminiscences : memories of the 

past. 
Nondescript : not to be described ; 

odd, mixed. 



Lascar : a native (a Malay usually) 
sailor employed in a European 
vessel. 

Sceptical: doubting. 

J. W. A. 
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LESSON 21 
ON THE GREAT KARROO 

The surface of Cape Colony consists very largely of 
a great tableland, which rises, not regularly, but some- 
what abruptly by a series of steps or terraces, from the 
coast to the interior. The southern edges of these 
terraces have been worn into long ranges of flat-topped 
mountains, which cross the Colony from west to east. 
These terraces slope gently towards the south, and so 
are turned away from the full force of the sub-tropical 
sun. 

Starting from the coast, the first terrace is limited 

Nieuwve/d 

Zwarleberg 

Langeberg 
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by the Langeberge range. The surface then rises 
another step to the lofty range of the Zwarteberg, 
whilst the third terrace is fixed by the Nieuwveld 
Mountains. Beyond this terrace, the land begins to 
slope gradually towards the Orange Colony in broad, dry 
plains. 

These terraces are known as Karroos, the word 

Karroo being a Hottentot one, and meaning arid or dry. 

But the word is more usually associated with the third 

and largest of these elevated plains, known as the Great 

AF. q 
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Karroo, which is from 70 to 90 miles wide, about 850 
miles long, and lies at an elevation varying between 
2,500 and 3,500 feet above the sea-level. The total area 
covered by these Karroos is nearly twice that of England 
and Wales. 

The soil, where it is not entirely covered by scrub, is 
stony and parched. It is composed of a rich, yellow 
clay and sand mixed with iron. This great thirsty 
land was regarded as little better than a desert, but 
with the aid of irrigation it can be made wonderfully 
fertile— as fertile, it is said, as the banks of the Nile. 
The soil, indeed, despite its hard and cracked appearance 
in the dry season, seems to be naturally productive, for 
the severest drought cannot wholly destroy its vegeta- 
tion. With a complete system of irrigation works to 
catch the infrequent rain, whole districts, now covered 
with nothing but scrub, could be brought under cultiva- 
tion. The town of Matjesfontein is an example in point. 
The ground has been bored and plenty of pure water has 
been found. A patch of bare and dreary scrub has been 
changed into a fertile garden ; an oasis has been created 
in the midst of a semi-desert. 

But first impressions of the Great Karroo do not 
suggest a garden. It looks rugged and desolate, bound- 
less and trackless. Coaches have often lost their 
bearings when driving across it, for the dead sameness 
of the view furnishes few or no landmarks for guidance 
across this forlorn-looking place. For miles .and miles 
this unpromising-looking land presents a parched and 
barren appearance for nine months of the year. You 
travel over miles of dusty ground, sparingly studded 
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with small, stumpy bushes, without meeting a green leaf 
or a blade of grass. Should your wanderings take 
you to the dry bed of a river, your eye may find relief in 
a row of mimosa bushes, but the general impression is 
one of desolation. 

And yet, after rain, the Karroo is very attractive. 
There is a charm in its sunny sky, its starry dewless 
nights, its dry strengthening atmosphere, the silence of 
its vast space, its countless sheep and cattle, its fragrant 
bushes, its many-hued and beautiful flowers. For the 
rain comes as a magician to change everything. It lays 
a new carpet over the plains : a carpet of green grass 
decked with gaily-coloured flowers. It is no longer a 
grim desert but a smiling land. Abundant grass is 
found along the higher slopes of the mountain ranges, 
the valleys are clothed with grass and bush, whilst sweet- 
smelling grey-green bushes and shrubs clothe the flat 
plains, sending their roots thirty feet or more into the 
earth. The rain has washed away the desert idea ; to 
us the Karroo is now one of the wonders of South 
Africa. 

The Great Karroo is really a pasture country. In 
days gone by it swarmed with game and was a perfect 
paradise for hunters. Now game is almost extinct. The 
plains have been largely cleared of it by the deadly 
rifle, although the destructive springbok is still shot in 
great numbers by the farmers. But the great sheep 
runs Are the chief business feature, as they afford 
splendid grazing for millions of sheep. The flocks 
vary in number from 1,500 to 20,000, and thrive well 
upon the bush, which gives better fodder than the grass. 

o 2 
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Frost does not kill it, nor does drought wholly consume 

it, so that the food supply of the sheep is always assured. 

A severe drought may cause some loss, and a farmer may 

even have to destroy his lambs to save his ewes ; but there 

is always some bush left, and this is always nourishing. 

The pasturing of sheep is not the only use to which 

the Karroo is put. Large numbers of Angora goats are 

reared, herds of cattle and horses are raised, and ostrich 

farms are established. There is much to learn and 

much to do before the Great Karroo is fully developed 

as a means of increased wealth and prosperity to Gape 

Colony, but there is no doubt that British and Cape 

enterprise will prove quite equal to the task, and will 

open up a bright future for these wondrous terraces. 

Irrigation : the act of causing I Fragrant : sweet -smelling, 

water to flow over barren lands I Springbok : a species of antelope, 

to moisten them and make them Scrub : a low growth of bushes, 
fertile. 



LESSON 22 
THE GAEDEN COLONY 

In 1497 a Portuguese navigator named Vasco da 
Gama discovered the coast of this colony on Christmas 
Day, the natal day of our Lord, hence its name of Natal. 

The surface of the colony is a small copy of that of 
Cape Colony. The land rises by terraces frctoi the 
coast to the Drakensberg Mountains, furnishing in parts 
some very picturesque scenery, and, on the whole, a 
healthy climate. Much of the land along the coast has 
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been brought under cultivation, while many of the 
midland and upland farms grow wheat, barley, and 
oats. The staple food of the Kaffir natives is known as 
Kaffir corn, and this, with maize, grows freely every- 
where. The sugar-cane is also cultivated with much 
success, and the Mount Edgecombe Sugar Estate, with 
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nine miles of tram lines intersecting its fields, is already 
one of the best known industrial facts of life in Natal. 

The Garden Colony is famous for its fruits and 
flowers, and, as the climate is sub-tropical, these grow 
in rich abundance on a soil which is naturally very 
fertile. The cultivation of pineapples and bananas is 
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especially successful. The same conditions of climate 
and soil suit both these fruits, and as a consequence 
they are generally grown together. When the fruits are 
ripening, the fields present a glorious sight. Not only 
is the eye gladdened, but the palate may be equally 
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gratified, for both thesp fruits, as grown in this colony, 
possess a delicious flavour. The best position for fruit 
farms of this kind is a warm and well-sheltered spot on 
the slope of some hill, which catches the full rays of the 
sun and protects the plants from harmful winds. 

Other plants are grown in this favoured garden. 
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Tea, coffee, indigo, arrowroot, rice, oranges, cotton, 
tobacco, and the sweet potato are all cultivated. Tea 
planting is thriving, and apparently has a good future 
before it. 

Even in this fertile land there are patches of certain 
sandy soils which seem worthless from the farmer's 
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point of view. But the people of Natal are turning 
these soils to a profit by the cultivation of the wattle 
tree. The bark is useful for tanning, the wood is 
saleable, and a scent is manufactured from the blossoms. 
A knowledge of practical botany is always valuable, and 
in this case it is being turned to excellent account. 
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Natal is a coast country, hence one fringe of this 
garden lies along the coast. As is usual in Africa, 
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the coast vegetation is luxuriant, but the climate is 
less healthy than on the uplands of the interior. The 
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jungle stretches for miles along the Indian Ocean, and 
shelters civet-cats, polecats, the great Kaffir mongoose, 
and snakes, including the great and terrible python. 

The towns of Natal, with the exception of Pietermaritz- 
burg, which is the capital, and of Durban, which is the 
chief port, are small, but no longer unimportant. The 
Boer War has given Newcastle, Glencoe, and Ladysmith 
a place in English history which will last as long as the 
British Empire exists. 

A stroll along the streets of Durban would introduce 
us to one of its most peculiar features — the Jinricksha 
boy. He is the Hansom cabman of the town. He does not 
drive his small cab : he pulls it. His costume is very 
peculiar and very suggestive. It proclaims him a dandy, 
from the coloured ribbons on his short knickerbockers to 
the beads and bangles which bedeck his neck and limbs. 

Like the cabman, he is licensed and carries his badge. 
He is said to be swift of foot, strong, and capable of 
great endurance. The 'ricksha is a comfortable vehicle, 
capable of holding one or two people, run on rubber- 
tyred wheels, and nicely cushioned. There are hundreds 
of them in Durban, and if you should desire to enjoy a 
new experience, you can be taken half a mile in one of 
them for threepence. 



Mongoose : an animal with a long 
body, small head, sharp muzzle, 
rounded ears, and short legs. It 
is a little larger than a cat. 

Natal day : birthday. 



Civet-cat : a flesh-eating animal, 
ranking between the weasel and 
the fox. 

Polecat : a flesh-eating animal, 
something like a weasel. 
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LESSON 23 
THE GEANARY OF THE TRANSVAAL 

A small portion of the western borders of the 
Transvaal Colony is formed by the Marico, which is a 
tributary of the river Limpopo or the Crocodile River. 
The valley through which this river runs is very fertile 
and its general aspect is very beautiful. Formerly it 
was the home of the Matabele. 

A journey through this valley is very interesting, 
and is thus described by one who has made it : 

c A Cape cart carried my companion and myself, in 
about five hours, from Mafeking across the veldt to 
the head-waters of the Notwani river. 

' Our road was over a grassy plain, bright with 
many spring flowers, on which we saw numbers of buck 
and hartebeeste. At last we reached the foot of a low 
range of hills, wound up their slope till we attained the 
summit of a gap, and from here we looked down on the 
broad vale of Marico lying low beneath us. Our descent 
into this hollow land was much longer than had been 
our ascent to the gap, for from Mafeking we had been 
driving across the High Veldt, which is at a greater 
elevation than the Marico district by several hundred 
feet. 

' It was a magnificent landscape that stretched 
before us, a rolling land as fertile as it was beautiful. 
On the hilltops were green groves of wild fruit-trees 
and flowering bushes. Undulating pastures, rich as 
those of Norman valleys, sloped to the flats that 
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bordered the winding stream, while far off on the 
horizon lay the blue hills of the Witwatersrand. Amid 
the vivid green of the well-watered pastures of the 
valley were scattered ruddy patches of freshly-ploughed 
fields, while here and there a farmhouse, with its white 
walls and thatched roof, peeped from the fresh foliage 
of the orchards that surrounded it. This Marico Valley, 
which extends for some forty miles, is known as the 
granary of the Transvaal, and the irrigated lands pro- 
duce great quantities of grain. 

'This fat land was the old home of Lobengula's 
father. The Zulus and other warlike Kaffirs will occupy 
none but the richest country, and they will go far to 
find it. Wherever these people have established their 
kraals, one may be certain that the land is a good one. 

'About half a century ago, the Boers, with the 
assistance of the Baralongs, drove out the Zulus, and 
seized this fair country, with its park-like expanses of 
glade, its knee-deep flower-spangled grass, its irrigated 
fields, its snug homesteads, and the pretty little town 
of Zeerust, with its white and scarlet houses nestling 
among poplars and fruit-trees some two leagues down 
the valley. 

' This smiling champaign, which but a few years 
back was the stronghold of savagery in this part of 
Africa, the centre of a barbarous system of organised 
pillage and murder, that made the surrounding country 
a wilderness, in which no man dare till the soil, now 
supports numbers of prosperous white farmers, and 
also thousands of peaceable Kaffirs, who, freed from 
the terror of the old Zulu raids, live in safety on their 
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lands, their cattle multiplying, the rich soil yielding 
abundant crops of mealies and Kaffir corn to the 
scratching of their rude ploughs. 

'The Marico Valley once had the reputation of 
being the most unhealthy district of the Transvaal ; 
but, now that the farmers' irrigation canals have 
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dramed the riverside swamps, fever has almost entirely 
disappeared, and the white children, even of low-lying 
Zeerust, look as healthy and as rosy as if they had been 
bred in England. Civilisation has wrought wonders in 
Marico/ and there is no doubt that the further progress 
of civilisation and science will see many more lands 
in South Africa reclaimed from swamp and fever to 
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become the healthy and prosperous homes of future 
settlers. 

A wilderness has been turned into a garden. Bound 
the houses can be seen choice roses, hollyhocks, 
geraniums, stocks, and other familiar flowers flourish- 
ing. In the kitchen gardens strawberries, scarlet- 
runners, and melons are seen growing side by side with 
pears, plums, figs, lemons, oranges, and pomegranates. 
The winter crops of wheat, barley, and oats are followed 
by equally fine summer crops of maize, potatoes, and 
pumpkins, the whole forming a total which makes it a 
serious rival to the garden colony of Natal. 



Champaign : a flat, open country. 

High Yeldt: explained in the 
chapter on ( The Flora of Africa.' 

Undulating: the rising and fall- 
ing of the surface of the land ; a 
wave-like appearance of the land. 

Irrigated : Irrigation is the act of 
causing water to flow over 



barren lands to moisten them 

and make them fertile. 
Norman: referring to Normandy 

in France. 
Lobengnla : a Matabele King. 
Glade : an open or cleared space 

in a wood or forest. 
Hartebeeste : a kind of antelope. 



LESSON 24 
A LAND OF PEOMISE 

Mashonaland and Matabeleland form part of that 
large tract of country in South Africa which is known 
as Ehodesia. * It is a strange, weird country to look 
upon, and after the flat plains of Bechuanaland a per- 
fect paradise. The granite hills are so oddly fantastic 
in their forms ; the deep river-beds are so rich in their 
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wealth of tropical vegetation ' ; and the giant baobab 
trees give the scenery an old-world appearance. 

Mashonaland is said to be unhealthy in parts. It is 
hotter than Matabeleland, and malaria is more prevalent. 
This is easily understood when we learn that the grass 
often grows twelve feet high, and higher still in the 
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lowlands ; that there are fewer cattle in the country 
than in Matabeleland ; and as a consequence the grass 
is not eaten down so much. The heavy summer rains, 
which last from December to March, rot the grass and 
so produce fever. The malaria, however, is said to 
be of a very mild type to people who live carefully. 
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But if the lowlands are unhealthy, the high veldt is 
not so, and it is there that the white man carries on his 
mining and farming. As the country is developed there 
is no doubt that the climate will improve. 

Isolated granite kopjes, well wooded or covered with 
flowering bushes, are scattered over the undulating veldt, 
across which wind many streams of clear water flowing 
over sandy beds ; ranges of wooded hills hem in rich 
pastures full of beautiful flowers, — the haunts of birds 
and gorgeous butterflies ; whilst many varieties of wild 
fruits are found in this land of promise. 

The natives of Mashonaland are industrious, and, 
unlike most other Kaffirs, the men do the work in the 
fields. The women are left to make pots, build 
granaries, and carry water. Even in districts where the 
soil is sandy and rather poor, the natives produce good 
crops. Wheat, rice, forage, mealies, and all the fruits 
and vegetables of Europe and the sub-tropics do well 
here. Dairy farming and market gardening are carried 
on near the towns, although these industries are chiefly 
in the hands of East Indian coolies. Tobacco can be 
grown nearly everywhere, and is grown in all the native 
kraals, whilst sugar, coffee, and other tropical produce 
thrive in some districts. 

The beautiful district of Manica is the garden of this 
part of Africa. The Manica gold belt extends from west 
to east along the ranges of the Manica Mountains. From 
the summits of their breezy ridges can be seen fertile 
valleys in whose hollows nestle the kraals and gardens 
of the Kaffirs. The houses of the white settlers are 
surrounded by fine gardens, where i all the fruits and 
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vegetables of England flourish and attain a size that 
would gladden the heart of a British gardener.' 

Manica is indeed a favoured spot. ' Almost anything 
will grow here. The oranges and other fruits are 
delicious. In these warm valleys the soil is often 
forty feet in depth.' There is fine timber on the hills, 
and the bark of one species of tree is used for tanning, 
while india-rubber grows wild in the lowlands. 

There are certain drawbacks to this land of pro- 
mise, some of which, no doubt, will disappear in the 
future. Malaria has already been mentioned, and 
dysentery is not unknown. Cattle sickness is bad and 
prevalent. Horse sickness is supposed to come from 
grazing in the early dew, and most horses afflicted with 
it die of suffocation in a few hours. Hence only ' salted ' 
horses — that is, horses which have recovered— are of any 
use. Oxen are subject to a fatal lung sickness, and 
what is known as the ' drunk sickness ' — a species of 
►staggers. Others die from eating poisonous grasses, 
whilst those that crop the unwholesome herbage, which 
the drivers call ' sour veldt, 1 contract kidney and other 
diseases. The lowlands are not a paradise to cattle, 
but on the High Veldt most of these evils are absent. 
' That the Low Veldt is malarious during the rainy 
season is a matter of no great consequence, for, so far 
as is yet known, there is nothing to attract the white 
man to that region.' 

(Partly adapted from Knight's • Rhodesia') 



Weird : unearthly, wild. 
Fantastic : fanciful, odd. 
Kopjes : small rooky hills. 

AF. 



Isolated: separated. 

Dysentery : a disease of the bowels. 
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LESSON 25 
THE GOLDEN CITY OF THE BAND 

One result of the Boer War has been the annexation 
of the two republics formerly known as the South 
African Bepublic, or Transvaal, and the Orange Free 
State. For the future these countries will be known 
respectively as the Transvaal Colony and the Orange 
Biver Colony. The Transvaal is the Eldorado of South 
Africa, and it is said to contain the richest gold mines 
in the world. The extent of these gold mines is enor- 
mous, covering an area of more than a million and a 
half acres. Already there are over twenty goldfields 
proclaimed, the richest of which includes the Witwaters- 
rand (White-water Bidge) Mines, a few miles to the 
south of Pretoria. The De Kaap Mines, in the eastern 
part of the colony, with the town of Barberton as their 
centre, are also said to be very productive. These mines 
are worked by several hundred companies, who employ 
an army of more than 50,000 workmen, mostly natives. 

Johannesburg is the centre of this golden industry. 
It forms the focus of the Witwatersrand fields, and is 
often described as the Golden City of the Band. In 
1885 the city did not exist. At that date one looked to 
the four points of the compass, and all the eye could see 
was the bare, brown-red, sandy-looking veldt, fringed 
on the north by the frowning, boulder-strewn ridge 
of the Witwatersrand, looking gloomily down upon the 
little patches of green around a few farm homesteads. 
Nature, jealously guarding her wealth, gave no outward 
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hint to man of the treasure hidden beneath the surface 
of the thirsty-looking sandstone. It was a lone land 
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then. Occasionally the crack of a waggoner's whip was 
heard, as some transport rider passed by on his way. 
In a year a marvellous change occurred. The city 
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sprang up like a mushroom in the night ! Instead of 
the desolate veldt, a town of iron shanties suddenly 
arose. Streets were laid out, canteens, theatres, hotels, 
and stores were in full swing. A city had been born 
which was soon to reach a gigantic size. Stillness had 
given place to noise, quiet to turmoil, peaceful rest to 
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feverish work, solitude to crowds. The place was in the 
grip of the gold fiend. 

An enormous crowd of mixed humanity had rushed 
here from all the corners of the earth, every road to 
Johannesburg was crowded with a constant stream of 
heavily laden waggons, bringing goods from the colonial 
marts of Kimberley, Port Elizabeth, and Durban. Along 
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the knee-deep dusty roads could be heard both day and 
night the pistol-like cracks of the whips of the Kaffir 
drivers, who, with shouts and yells, goaded on their 
patient oxen to this Eldorado north of the river Vaal. 
The silence of the veldt was rudely disturbed by a chronic 
din. The frightened Dutch children fled to hiding-places, 
while the dazed and dull Dutch farmers gazed in blank 
astonishment at the mad rush of troops of gold-seekers, 
who forced their way into the farms, fed their oxen 
there, and scattered the springbok over hill and dale. 

And so the Golden Eeef City, from a few shanties 
built of paraffin tins, became the largest city in South 
Africa; a city of immense wealth, of fine streets and 
handsome buildings, of groves of blue gum trees, of 
villas, bungalows, and parks. 

The mining industry of Witwatersrand extends over 
twenty-five miles of country. Forests of large chimney- 
stacks, painted black and white, meet the eye, belching 
forth fire and smoke above numerous unlovely white 
mounds of slimy-looking sand — the scene reminding one 
forcibly of the Black Country in England. 

The Boer War has given a temporary check to the 
progress of this rich industry, but with the return of 
peace the Golden City will again begin to thrive, and 
the Transvaal will resume its industrial position as the 
greatest gold-producing country in the world. 



Eldorado : a fabulous region in 
the interior of South America, 
supposed to be immensely rich, 
especially in gold, gems, <fec. 

Focus: central point. 

Shanties: huts. 



Chronic: continuing for a long 
time, continuous, lasting. 

Bungalow: the country house of 
a European in India, of a single 
floor and thatched, and built of 
slight materials. 
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LESSON 26 
DIAMOND DIGGING 

The diamond is the most precious of all the precious 
stones. It is the most precious because of its rarity and 
its brilliance. Yet this king among precious stones has 
several very lowly brothers and sisters. Charcoal, black- 
lead, coal, and soot are some of the ' poor relations' 
of King Diamond. The chemist sometimes lowers the 
pride of King Diamond by putting him into an electric 
current, and very quickly he is reduced to his proper 
' level ' and becomes a piece of black, worthless charcoal. 

Coals are sometimes called England's ' Black Dia- 
monds,' not on account of their relationship to the 
diamond, but because they are as precious to England 
as diamonds would be. 

Diamonds are found in India, Brazil, and some 
other countries, but the finest diamond fields in the 
world are situated in Griqualand West and the Orange 
River Colony. 

The two chief mines are the Kimberley and the 
De Beers mines. Let us go on a visit to one of these 
mines. After a great deal of trouble, we obtain at 
Kimberley permission to visit one of them. The 
various holes or shafts, together with the houses in 
which the miners live, are all carefully and securely 
fenced in. We approach one of the entrances, are met 
by an armed guard, and, after a careful inspection of 
our papers, we are handed over to a foreman who is to 
act as our guide. 
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The first thing that strikes us when we get well in- 
side is the fact that nearly all the workmen are negroes. 
The Kaffirs are the labourers of the mine, and white 
men act as foremen and overseers. The Kaffir holds 
no communication with the outside world from the day 
of his engagement until his discharge. He is virtually 
a prisoner, working in the mines and living in huge 
barracks called * Compounds.' Whether working or 
playing, sleeping or waking, he is carefully guarded by 
armed sentinels. Yet, notwithstanding this captivity, 
some say that the Kaffir is very happy, and can have 
practically anything he pleases. But there are two 
things that he must not have — strong drink and 
diamonds. Strong drink converts him into a madman, 
and the possession of diamonds proclaims him a thief. 

A diamond-mine above-ground is much like a coal- 
mine. There is much the same machinery and much 
the same dirt, with this difference, that the dirt is not 
black but grey. We get into a cage, just as we do in 
descending a coal-mine, and down, down we go into the 
bowels of the earth. 

Having reached the bottom of the shaft, there are 
several things to remind us of a coal-mine— among 
others, the long galleries, the little railway lines along 
them, and the heavily-laden trucks. But the trucks are 
heaped with grey-blue rock or earth, and are pushed 
by half-naked, grinning, chattering Kaffirs. 

Our guide shows us the layers of earth or rock, 
called * pipes ' or ' veins,' in which diamonds are found. 
Sometimes these pipes are composed of grey-blue muddy 
earth, sometimes of hard rock. The 'soft blue' is 
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easily dug out with pick and shovel, but the * hard blue ' 
has to be blasted. Having inspected the mine, we 
ascend to the surface to see what becomes of the loads 
of rock and muddy earth we have seen leave the shaft. 

We find that the ' soft blue ' is spread out on floors, 
so that sun, rain, and frost may act upon it. After 
a time it breaks and crumbles, is put into a revolving 
machine called a washer, where it is first reduced to 
mud and slime, and, after repeated washings, to water 
and gravel. 

The i hard blue ' has to be ground up by machinery 
before being placed in the washer. When it has been 
reduced to gravel, it is put with the gravel from the 
'soft blue.' This gravel is carefully spread out on 
sorting tables, and the diamonds are picked out. 

Our guide showed us some pieces of what looked 
like frosted glass, and told us that these were diamonds. 
He picked out one glassy pebble and said it was worth 
over a hundred pounds. We could hardly believe that 
that glassy pebble would one day be a brightly flashing 
gem, until it was explained to us that the stone had to 
be cut and polished before it could be used as an orna- 
ment. 

The diamond is the hardest substance known. The 
only thing that will cut a diamond is another diamond, 
and the only thing that will polish it is diamond dust. 
We asked if we could see any diamonds being cut and 
polished, but were told that the diamonds were sent 
away from the mines rough and unpolished, and that 
they would probably be shipped to Amsterdam, which is 
the chief seat of the diamond-cutting industry. 
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LESSON 27 
FROM THE CAPE TO CAIEO 

This is an age of huge railways. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway runs across the American continent 
from Montreal to Vancouver ; the Union Pacific Rail- 
way connects New York and San Francisco ; and each 
of these lines is several thousand miles long. The Great 
Siberian Railway is to be completed in 1905, by which 
date it will be 5,000 miles or more in length. The 
Cape to Cairo Railway is to bridge Africa, and when 
completed it will be the longest line in the world. 

The northern terminus will not be Cairo, but Alex- 
andria. The alliteration in Cape and Cairo is probably 
responsible for the title of the line, which has fixed 
itself so firmly in the national imagination. 

Railways are built primarily for business reasons 
or for military purposes, but the work of a railway 
embraces many other objects. It is hoped and be- 
lieved that this line will be a great civilising force 
among the savage tribes through whose lands its course 
will run, and that it will largely help to consolidate our 
scattered possessions in Africa. 

The line is more than a dream. When finished it 
will be over 6,000 miles long, and perhaps half of this 
is already laid. It is hoped that the whole line will be 
down by 1909, but this is rather doubtful. The chief 
difficulties in its way have yet to be met, and some of 
these difficulties are at present unknown, for the whole 
of the route is not yet finally determined. 
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The Eailway has its forerunner. The two ends of 
the continent are rapidly being joined by telegraph 
wires. The route from Cape to Cairo will thus be 
doubly bridged by wire and rail. At present the wire 
runs through Kimberley and Buluwayo. Here it turns 
north-east to Umtali in Mashonaland. It then proceeds 
north to Tete on the river Zambesi, and joins the 
telegraph system of Nyassaland at Blantyre. 

It will be observed that Tete is in Portuguese terri- 
tory, whilst Blantyre is in Bhodesia. Thus the wire is 
not wholly on British soil. The wire then runs along 
the west coast of Lake Nyassa to Karonga near the north 
end of the lake, and then finds its way to Abercorn, at 
the southern point of Lake Tanganyika. For the 
second time the wire will here have to leave British 
territory, and go through German territory for 700 
miles. 

Still proceeding northward, the wire will then find 
its way to Mengo in British East Africa, and lying to 
the north of Lake Victoria Nyanza. It will then avoid 
the malarious valley of the Nile between this lake and 
Khartum, and will traverse the edge of the plateau 
that skirts the frontier of Abyssinia. It will then make 
a junction with the Anglo-Egyptian system on the 
frontiers of the Sudan. 

The railway is slowly following on the heels of 
the telegraph, though not always by the same route. It 
is already beyond Gwelo. It will next take a north- 
westerly course, so as to cross a fine coalfield nearly 
two hundred miles from Buluwayo, and then on to the 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi. When it reaches Lake 
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Tanganyika, for several hundred miles it will have to 
run through German territory, and some arrangement, 
as in the case of the telegraph, will have to be made 
with Germany for this purpose. 

In the north the line has already found its way 
to Khartum. Its progress from Wady Haifa to Berber 
was one of the necessities for breaking the power of 
the fanatic Dervishes in the recent Sudan campaign. 
Between these two places the line crosses a level belt of 
desert, and so rapidly was it built that in some places 
two miles a day were laid down, and this, too, despite 
th6 difficulties which arose owing to a lack of water. In 
850 miles there were two wells only to supply the hordes 
of native labourers who did the work. 

South of Khartum the route is at present un- 
decided. The original idea was to follow the valley of 
the Nile by way of Fashoda and Sobat, but now the line 
will probably run eastward and follow much the same 
route as the telegraph. 

A railway must have outlets to the sea-coast, and 
there is no doubt that this main line will send out 
branches to the east coast, and probably, in a less degree, 
to the west coast also. The acquisition of the Orange 
Biver Colony and the Transvaal will unite their rail- 
way systems with it, and will provide one sea outlet at 
Durban. Satisfactory working arrangements with 
Portugal make Beira another outlet. Mombasa in 
British East Africa, a line through German East Africa, 
and another to Suakim will most probably some day pro- 
duce other outlets. At present half the line is on paper 
only, but when the day of its final completion arrives 
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there is no doubt that it will be the most powerful 
engine yet employed for scattering the darkness which 
has so long enshrouded the Dark Continent. 



Alliteration : the repetition of the 
same letter at the beginning of 
two or more words. 



Consolidate: to unite into one 

body or whole. 
Enshrouded: covered; hidden. 



LESSON 28 
THE LIVERPOOL OF EAST AFRICA 

Among the few islands found round the coast of the 
Dark Continent is Zanzibar, which lies about thirty 
miles from the shores of German East Africa. It 
rises in the interior to a height of 425 feet, and its 
foundation was laid by the coral insect. It is not a 
large island, being hardly three times the size of the 
Isle of Man ; but it is a very productive place, oranges 
and cloves growing on its hills, whilst rice, manioc, and 
sugar-cane flourish in its plains. 

The island presents a pleasing sight when viewed 
from the deck of a ship on a clear and bright morning. 
The low-lying strip of coast is then seen bathed in the 
soft mists of the early day. Gradually its form becomes 
better defined. The waving crests of numerous palms 
stand out against the sky, and soon a lovely view 
gladdens the eye. The ship threads its way between a 
few gleaming green coral islets, and reaches the ' har- 
bour,' packed with native and foreign craft. A swarm 
of little boats soon surround the ship. You enter one 
and are rowed ashore. A crowd of sturdy negroes, with 
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the usual unnecessary shouting, help you to land 
dryshod, and a motley crew trail behind you on your 
way to your hotel. 

The town bears the same name as the island, and it 
is situated on a bay dotted with coral islets. It is, at 
present, the only large town and trading port on the 
east coast. It is a free port, and its busy shipping has 
caused it to be described as the Liverpool of East Africa. 
There are British ships in the bay, ships of the Union- 
Castle Line and of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company; French ships from Marseilles, numerous 
craft flying the French flag and trading to Madagascar ; 
German ships, and Arab dhows, the whole combining to 
form a busy, varied, and interesting sight. 

The Sultan's two palaces, the fort hard by, and the 
lighthouse, at once catch the eye, and you wend your 
way into the town, with its white, flat-topped houses. 
The streets are filled with swaying crowds of varied 
humanity ; the market-place is noisy with eager traffic, 
and its stalls are filled with tropical fruits. Each 
element of the mixed population has its own area or 
quarter of the town, and so in turn you can wander 
through the busy East Indian or the Arab quarter, or 
the Negro quarter on the other side of the bridge. 

The native Negro is a happy, jovial fellow, and, 
where possible, an undoubted dandy. His superiors 
wear white shirts, and so he must have one or more ; they 
carry walking-sticks, and so he must sport a cane. His 
vanity also includes the possession of a red cap. Thus 
attired, in red cap, long white shirt, and armed with a 
cane the favoured members among these happy blacks 
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may be seen promenading the town. When he joins a 
caravan into the interior, he delights above all things 
in playing the part of the grand lord, and making the 
inland natives wait upon him hand and foot. He is by 
no means perfect, but his grand airs and boastful 
conceit are tempered by a kind of childlike simplicity. 

The town is a busy centre of trade, despite the 
increasing competition of the coast port of Mombasa. 
It is still the great market for its own world-famed 
cloves and those of the neighbouring isle of Pemba, for 
the hides which come from Somaliland, for the gums of 
the Swahili coast, and for the ivory of the mainland 
forests. Zanzibar is a good customer to Bombay, from 
which town it buys about one-third of its imports. 
Cargoes of cotton, coal, hardware, kerosene, soap, rice, 
flour, and the products of German East Africa are 
bought and paid for by native productions. It is the 
great centre of the East African trade. 

India, England, France, and Germany all share in 
this trade ; but they do not monopolize it. The trade 
of the Indian Ocean and the local trade are largely in 
the hands of the Arabs and Hindu traders, the latter 
being known as Banyans. 

But to the visitor the caravan trade is the most 
interesting. Gangs of sturdy, half -naked negroes may 
be seen at work, carrying loads of those things which 
are prized by the natives of the mainland. Unbleached 
cottons, gaudy fabrics, red caps, beads of all sizes, shapes 
and colours, and coils of brass wire, most of them 
Indian or European goods, are imported, unshipped, 
packed in bales and boxes, and sold to the caravan 
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traders, who are the chief source of supply for the ivory, 
rubber, and other articles which form the main exports 
of this place, so aptly named the Liverpool of East 
Africa. 



Monopolize : to possess the whole 

trade. 
Fabrics : manufactured cloths. 



Kerosene: a kind of oil used for 
lighting purposes. 
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LESSON 29 
EXPLOEATION (Pabt I) 

In the year 1769 Captain Cook, one of England's 
greatest navigators, made a voyage round the world. 
During that voyage he discovered and explored the 
east coast of Australia, from Victoria to Cape York. 
Before this time explorers from different countries knew 
of the existence of Australia ; but credit must be given 
to Captain Cook, for first making known the extent 
and shape of this vast continent. 

The first settlement of the British in Australia took 
place in the year 1788, at the place now called Port 
Jackson ; but, for a long time, the settlers did not 
venture very far from the coast. The Blue Mountains, 
which lie about fifty miles from the sea, formed a barrier 
which prevented the colonists from travelling inland. 

However, in the year 1813, the summer was a very 
dry one, and the severe drought caused great anxiety 
to the people. Some of them crossed the mountains, 
and succeeded in reaching the valley of the Fish Biver, 
where they found some beautiful, fertile plains. Since 
AF. I 
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that time, explorers have travelled over the greater part 
of the continent. 

In 1819, Mr. Hume discovered the Murrumbidgee 
Eiver ; a few years later he reached the Murray Eiver. 
Captain Sturt then joined Mr. Hume, and together they 




CAPTAIN COOK 

discovered the Darling. Floating down that stream, 
they reached Lake Alexandrina, which is a deep inlet 
of the sea. This was a great discovery ; for it showed 
the colonists an easy way of reaching the great, fertile 
plains lying along the rivers. 

In 1836, another explorer, Major Mitchell, followed 

i 2 
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the course of the Lachlan. On his journey he had 
to go through vast marshes, which had been formed 
along the river ; but he boldly pressed on, and dis- 
covered much fertile country. Later on, Major Mitchell 
travelled over much of the best part of Victoria. He 
was so pleased with the fertile soil and the healthy 
climate, that he called it ' Australia Felix '—fruitful or 
fortunate Australia ; and he concluded that it was a 
suitable country for colonists. 

In 1839, Mr. Eyre discovered Lake Torrens ; but, 
on returning the following year, he was astonished to 
find the lake a swamp of salt mud, which was impassable. 
However, turning westwards, after a journey of over a 
year, he succeeded in passing along the shores of the 
Great Australian Bight to King George's Sound. This 
was a very difficult and dangerous journey, as the 
district is almost waterless ; and Mr. Eyre underwent 
many perils. His horses died from thirst, and he was 
often forced to gather the dew at night with a sponge 
and rags, to get water to drink. 

Perhaps the greatest of the explorers of Australia 
was Mr. Sturt. In the year 1859, he explored the whole 
country round Lakes Eyre, Gardner, and Torrens, and, 
in the following year, started across the mainland, to 
see if he could reach the north coast. He had many 
wonderful adventures and escapes; but, when within 
200 miles of the Gulf of Carpentaria, he was forced to 
turn back, on account of the hostility of the natives. 
A second attempt also proved unsuccessful ; want of 
water for his horses in the desert region obliged him 
to return. However, he set off a third time, and at last 
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accomplished his purpose, for he arrived on the west 
side of Chambers Bay in 1862. 

Before this journey of Mr. Sturt, very little had 
been known about the in- 
terior of Australia. By 
many people it was thought 
that it would be impossible 
to travel from the south to 
the north coast, across the 
mainland. He, however, 
showed that this could be 
done ; and a telegraph 
line now runs from South 
Australia to the north. He 
also discovered the district 
watered by the Adelaide 
Biver, which is likely to 

become, in the future, one of the most populous parts of 
the continent. 

LESSON 30 
EXPLOEATION (Part II) 

Some Australian explorers were less fortunate than 
those just mentioned. They suffered very great hard- 
ships, and underwent many dangers in their work. 

About the time when Sturt was trying to find 
a way across the interior, an expedition set out from 
Melbourne. The leaders were Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Wills. They had made great preparations ; waggons 
and horses, and even some camels from Asia, had been 
procured, to help them across any desert lands they 
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might encounter. After much hard work, they succeeded 

in reaching Cooper's Creek. 

Here the greater part 
of the company was left 
behind, while Burke and 
Wills set out, with two other 
men, to try to reach the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. Those 
remaining behind were told 
to await the return of the 
others, unless want of food 
should first compel them to 
leave. The four men who 
had gone forward, at length 

ROBERT O'HARA BURKE . -, .., ^ ,, £ „ 

arrived at the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, thus succeeding in crossing the mainland. 

Then they started back 
again, to return to those 
they had left behind at 
Cooper's Creek. It was a 
dreadful journey. Day after 
day they toiled on ; their 
camels became worn out 
and useless ; and to get food 
they had to kill their only 
horse. One man died from 
fatigue, and the other three 
were so weak through lack 

* n i i! i 'i ± i ii WILLIAM JOHN WILLS 

of food, that it took them a 

long time to dig a grave for the dead body. 

At length they approached the place where they 
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had left their friends, and where they expected food 
and rest. But they were doomed to disappointment. 
The other party had left for home only that very 
morning. The three starving and tired men were too 
weak to overtake them. They met friendly natives, 
who did what was possible for the travellers ; but, 
worn out with their privations, both Burke and Wills 
died at Cooper's Creek. 

The third man, King, was rescued by a native tribe, 
with whom he lived until an expedition under Mr. Howitt 
discovered him, and brought him back to Victoria. 

Of late years, other explorers have been trying to 
learn as much as possible about the western part of 
Australia. But this has been very difficult work, as 
this portion is, in many places, covered with vast deserts. 

One of these explorers, Mr. Giles, was five days 
without food, and his servant, whom he sent off on a 
horse to try to find some water, was never seen again. 
Another of these bold travellers, Colonel Warburton, 
travelled over a district for several hundreds of miles, 
without finding a single drop of water. He was so weak 
that he had to strap himself to the back of his camel ; 
for he knew that, if he fell off, he would never be able 
to get up again. Mr. Forrest, another explorer, also 
suffered severely, as he was trying to cross the desert. 

These brave men have done noble work. They have 
made known fertile lands, that may in the future form 
the homes of colonists. They have also shown the 
position of those places, where it would be useless for 
people to think of settling ; and we cannot but admire 
the gallant explorers, who face such terrible hardships, 
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for the good of their country. Their brave deeds are 
remembered, and they will be kept in mind by the 
names of the mountains, rivers, and lakeB which they 
discovered, many of which have been called after them. 

LESSON 31 
THE INTEBIOK 

That portion of Australia lying between the Great 
Australian Bight and the Northern shores is a vast 
region that has not yet been fully explored ; but, from 
what we know, it does not seem likely ever to become 
important. 

At one time, long ages ago, probably a large inland 
sea covered a great part of it ; but this sea has been dried 
up, and there has been left behind a country which is 
now largely desert. The great drawback is a lack of 
water. There are no springs, such as we find in all 
parts of our own country ; and the rainfall is neither 
regular nor constant. 

Sometimes heavy downpours of rain occur, and the 
whole district for hundreds of miles is turned into 
swamps. Then a drought follows ; the water is all 
dried up, and the swamps become patches of salt mud, 
or large expanses of sandy desert. After the rain a 
large lake may perhaps be seen ; but in a few months 
this is reduced to a mere swamp. 

In other parts of this desert land, low ranges of 
sandhills are found, and sometimes also tracts of 
stony land, that are almost impassable. Here and 
there, rocks peep out of the sandhills, and look at a 
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distance like ruined castles, or broken stone columns. 
Of vegetation, however, there is no trace ; and it is im- 
possible for men or animals to live in such a barren 
country. In some parts of the interior, vegetation is 
found of a kind so peculiar, that it is almost as danger- 
ous and troublesome as the desert itself. Thus the 
'scrub/ as it is called, is a great nuisance to both 
travellers and colonists. 

The Mallee scrub is a plant which grows straight 
up to a height of about twelve feet. It has no branches, 
but only a bushy top. The plants grow very close 
together, and cover vast areas. At a distance, they 
look like innumerable poles rising out of the ground. 
The traveller must cut his way through ; and the road 
appears like a pass with the stems rising on either side 
and forming a wall, over which it is impossible to see. 
No birds or animals are found in the scrub, the whole 
district being lifeless and lonely. 

The Mulga scrub is of a different character. 
Instead of long, pole-like stalks, it is made up of bushes 
armed with strong, sharp spines ; and these spines stick 
into the flesh of any animal trying to get through. 
Men find it quite impossible to make headway against 
them ; so that this scrub forms an impassable barrier, 
which often compels travellers to go miles out of their 
way. 

There is also the Spinifex grass, which is even 
worse than the scrub. This is not like the green, soft 
grass which makes our own country so beautiful, but 
it consists of bundles of sharp prickles. It grows 
thickly to a height of a few feet, and often stretches for 
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miles. Horses have a great dread of it, and cannot 
be forced through it; for the sharp spikes stick into 
their legs, and cause severe and painful wounds. Men 
stand no chance against it. 

With all these difficulties to be overcome, travellers 
find very little pleasure or profit in crossing the interior 
of Australia, and it is hardly likely that people will 
settle there. Thousands of square miles must for ever 
remain a desolate waste, unless means of getting a good 
and constant water supply can be discovered ; and 
then, perhaps, efforts might be made to clear away the 
useless scrub. 

LESSON 32 
THE BUSH 

Australia is a very large country, and, although a 
great part is desert and uninhabitable, yet there are 
extensive tracts very fertile, and well fitted for colonists. 
Over a considerable portion of the land there is an 
abundant rainfall ; and, wherever there is water, vege- 
tation springs forth luxuriantly. 

On the plains and lower hills, lying between the 
great mountain ranges and the sea, there are ex- 
tensive forests. Trees also grow in abundance along 
the banks of the permanent rivers in the inland portions 
of the continent. And some of the trees are amongst 
the finest in the world. 

The vegetation is peculiar. All the year round the 
colour of the foliage is a dull green. There is no 
change, such as is seen in our English woods, where, in 
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spiing, the foliage is bright green, changing gradually 
through the summer to the golden tints of autumn. 

The leaves of the trees, too, do not grow quite in the 
same way as the leaves on our forest trees. They hang 
downwards, so that Australian forests have not the 
striking contrasts of light and shade to be seen in our 
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woods. As the sun's rays strike down through the foliage, 
travelling during the hot part of the day is very tiring. 
The forests of Australia sometimes stretch for 
hundreds of miles, and giant eucalyptus-trees are their 
most striking feature. The eucalyptus-tree grows 
straight up for two or three hundred feet, without a 
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single branch, and with only a small amount of foliage on 
the top. The bark of the tree peels off at a distance of 
perhaps twenty or thirty feet from the ground, and all 
the upper portion of the stem is bare. 

The tree sheds its bark annually instead of its leaves, 
and lives and grows in this condition for hundreds of 
years. At night the forest looks weird and strange, 
especially by moonlight, for the tall, bare, grey stems 
rise all around to a great height. 

Owing to the heaps of decaying bark, the ground at the 
bottom of the trees is sometimes bare of all other vege- 
tation, so that it is easy to get along ; but in other places 
there is a thick growth of underwood, which is often 
impassable. 

Grass-trees abound in some parts, and in the well- 
watered valleys luxuriant vegetation and beautiful 
foliage may be found. Lovely palm-trees and great 
graceful tree-ferns, often thirty feet high, flourish in 
sheltered spots. 

A great feature of many of the Australian woods is 
their extreme hardness, which makes them suitable for 
paving blocks and piles and other purposes. 

Australia is also a land of flowers. Many are of 
enormous size ; one kind of lily bears a flower several 
feet in circumference. 

The forests of Australia are — like large forests in 
other parts of the world— useful in some respects, and a 
hindrance in others. They are useful in providing 
timber for building and for firewood, and oils for various 
purposes. 

They are a hindrance to commerce, for they prevent 
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easy communication between one place and another ; 
and they are a hindrance to agriculture, for they must 
be cleared away before anything else can be grown. 
The settler must first cut down the trees, before he can 
grow the plants necessary for daily food. 

Forest fires are of frequent occurrence. Some por- 
tion of the undergrowth takes fire ; the flames spread 
rapidly through the forest ; and all living things flee in 
terror. Hundreds of miles of trees are sometimes de- 
stroyed in this way. When a fire is raging, the settlers 
may succeed in saving their houses by burning that por- 
tion of the forest which is near their dwellings. They thus 
make a great gap around them ; so that, when the big 
fire approaches, they are safe in the midst of a bare tract, 
across which the flames cannot leap. 

Permanent rivers : those that do I Piles : wooden supports of piers, 
not dry up in the hot weather. | &c. 

LESSON 33 
A BUSH-FIEE IN AUSTEALIA 

November set in burning hot, and by the tenth the 
grass was as dry as stubble ; still we hoped for a thunder- 
storm and a few days' rain, but none came. December 
wore wearily on, and by Christmas the smaller creeks, 
except those which were snow-fed, were reduced to a few 
muddy pools, and vast quantities of cattle were congre- 
gated within easy reach of the river, from other people's 
runs, miles away. The end of January came, and yet 
no rain. The fountains of heaven were dried up, but 
now all around the northern horizon the bush-fires 
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burnt continually —a pillar of smoke by day, and a pillar 
of fire by night. 

Nearer, by night, it came, like an enemy creeping up 
to a beleaguered town. The weather had been very still 
for some time, and we took the precaution to burn great 
strips of grass all round the paddocks to the north ; but, 
in spite of all our precautions, I knew that, should a 
strong wind come on from that quarter, nothing short 
of a miracle would save us. 

But as yet the weather was very still, not very bright, 
but rather cloudy ; and a dense haze of smoke was over 
everything, making the distances look ten times as far 
as they really were, and rendering the whole landscape 
as grey and melancholy as you can conceive. There 
was nothing much to be done but to sit in the verandah, 
watching and hoping for a thunderstorm. 

On February 3rd the heat was worse than ever, but 
there was no wind ; and, as the sun went down among 
the lurid smoke, red as blood, I thought I made out a 
few white, brush-shaped clouds, rising in the north. I 
went to bed that night, and, in spite of anxiety, mos- 
quitoes, and heat, fell asleep. 

In the grey morning I was awakened, nearly suffo- 
cated, by a dull, continuous roar. It was the wind in 
the chimney. The north wind, so long imprisoned, had 
broken loose, and the boughs were crashing, and the 
trees were falling, before the majesty of his wrath. I ran 
out, and met my partner in the verandah. * It's all up/ 
I said ; ' get the women and children into the river, and 
let the men go to windward with tlie sheep-skins. I'll 
get on horseback and go out and see how the Morgans get 
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on. That obstinate fellow will wish he had come in now.' 
Morgan was a stockman of ours, who lived, with a wife 
and two children, about eight miles to the northward. 

I rode away, dead-up wind. Our station had a few 
large trees about it, and then all was clear plain and 
short grass for two miles ; after that came scrubby 
ranges, in an open glade of which the Morgans' hut 
stood. 

I had seen many bush-fires, but never such a one as 
this. The wind was blowing a hurricane ; and, when I 
had ridden about two miles into scrub, high enough to 
brush my horse's belly, I began to get frightened. Still 
I persevered against hope : the heat grew more fearful 
every moment; but I reflected that I had often ridden up 
close to a bush -fire, turned when I began to see the flame 
through the smoke, and cantered away from it easily. 

Then it struck me that I had never yet seen a bush- 
fire in such a hurricane as this. And, suddenly, I saw 
a sight which made me turn in good earnest. I was in 
lofty timber, and, as I paused, I heard the mighty crack- 
ling of fire coming through the wood. At the same 
instant the blinding smoke burst into a million tongues 
of flickering flame, and I saw the fire — not where I had 
ever seen it before, not creeping along among the 
scrub— but up aloft, a hundred and fifty feet overhead. 
It had caught the dry tops of the higher boughs, 
and was flying along from tree-top to tree-top like 
lightning. Below, the wind was comparatively moderate, 
but up there it was travelling twenty miles an hour. 
I saw one tree ignite like gun-cotton, and then my 
hsart grew small, and I turned and fled. 
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I rode as I never rode before. There were three 
miles to go ere I cleared the forest, and got among the 
short grass, where I could save myself. It meant ten 
minutes of almost intolerable heat, blinding smoke, and 
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mortal terror. The maddened, terrified horse went like 
the wind, but not like the hurricane — that was too swift 
for us. The fire had outstripped us overhead, and I 
could see it dimly through the choking reek, leaping and 
blazing a hundred yards before us, among the feathery 
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foliage, devouring it as the south windl devours the 
thunder-clouds. Then I could see nothing, but I felt I 
was riding over grass. 

I managed to pull up the horse, and, as I did so, a 
mob of kangaroos blundered by, blinded, almost against 
me, noticing me no more in their terror than if I had 
been a stump or a stone. Soon the fire came hissing 
along through the grass, scarcely six inches high, and I 
walked my horse through it ; then I tumbled off on the 
blackened ground, and felt as if I should die. 

I lay there on the hot, black ground. My head felt 
like a block of stone, and my neck was so stiff that I 
could not move my head. My throat was swollen and 
dry as a sand-hill, and there was a roaring in my ears 
like a cataract. I tried to get up, but could not, so I lay 
down again with my head upon my arm. 

It grew cooler, and the atmosphere became clearer. 
At length I managed to get up, and, mounting my horse, 
turned homeward. Now I began to think about the 
station. Could it have escaped? There was a great 
roll in the plain between me and home, so that I could 
.see nothing of our place — all around the country was 
black, without a trace of vegetation. Behind me were 
the smoking ruins of the forest I had escaped from, 
where now the burnt-out trees began to thunder down 
rapidly ; and before me, to the south, I could see the 
fire raging miles away. As I topped the ridge, the 
station was before me, standing as of old — a bright 
oasis in the desert of burnt country around. 

(Adapted from ' Geoffrey HamlinJ by Henry Kingsley, 
published by Ward, Loch & Co.) 

AF. K 
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Verandah : a covered way adjoining 
the house, where it is pleasant 
to sit, in the open air, sheltered 
from the sun's rays. 



Paddocks: land near the farm 
buildings that has been cleared 
and enclosed. 



LESSON 34 
GOLD (Part I) 

The year 1851 was in many ways an eventful one for 
Australia. In that year the colonies received from the 
Imperial Parliament the amended Constitutions they 
had so long expected. Tasmania, South Australia, Port 
Phillip, and Western Australia were now no longer under 
the absolute control of Governors sent out by the colonial 
authorities in England ; they could henceforth boast of 
being self -governed communities ; for they were invested 
with political powers, which had previously been pos- 
sessed by New South Wales alone. In July of the same 
year Port Phillip gained its independence, and from that 
date onward was known under its new title — Victoria. 

But the event which made the year 1851 especially 
memorable in the annals of Australia was the discovery, 
near Eathurst, of the first of those rich goldfields, which, 
for so long a time, changed the prospects of the colonies. 
For several years after this, the history of Australia is 
little more than the story of the feverish search for gold, 
with its hopes, its labour, its turmoil, and its madness, 
its scenes of exultation and splendid triumph, and its 
still more frequent scenes of bitter and gloomy dis- 
appointment. 

For many years there had been rumours that the 
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Blue Mountains were auriferous. It was said that gold 
had been seen by convicts in the early days ; but to the 
stories of prisoners, who claimed rewards for alleged 
discoveries, the authorities in Sydney always listened 
with extreme suspicion, more especially as no pretended 
discoverer could ever find more than his first small 
specimens. 

In 1851, rumour became certainty. In a secluded 
valley beyond the Blue Mountains, lumps of gold were 
found varying in value from 51. to 200Z. In a week there 
were a thousand persons at work on the creek near 
the gully formerly so lonely. The excitement throughout 
the colony became intense ; workmen quitted their em- 
ployment, shepherds deserted their flocks, shopkeepers 
closed their stores, and a great tide of fortune-seekers 
pressed onward, day by day, to the west. 

Many of these had sold everything they possessed, in 
order to make up a little bundle of necessary articles. 
Yet there were very many but ill-provided for a length- 
ened stay ; they hurried along the road with the false 
idea that gold was simply to be shovelled into bags and 
carted to Sydney. But when they came upon the scene, 
and saw that few of them could become rich, except after 
months and years of severe and constant toil, they grew 
faint-hearted, lounged for a week or two on the diggings, 
and then started for home again ; so that, for some time, 
there was a stream of discontented men passing along 
the road back to Sydney. 

For a time the gloomy reports of returning diggers 
checked the flow of people to the west ; but in the month 
of July, at a station near Bathurst, a native shepherd 
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burst in upon his master while seated at dinner, his eyes 
glistening with excitement. He was able to stammer 
only ' Oh, massa, white man find little fellow, me find big 
fellow/ When his master drove him in a buggy through 
the forest, the shepherd pointed to where a mass of gold 
was sticking out from a rock. It was so heavy that they 
had to chop it in two with their axes before they could 
lift it into the buggy. It was afterwards sold for 4,000Z. 
So splendid a prize, obtained in so easy a manner, was a 
temptation too dazzling to be resisted. The stream of 
people along the Bathurst road was now tenfold denser 
than before. 

When the population on the goldfields began to grow 
numerous, the Government found it necessary to make 
arrangements for the preservation of law and order. A 
commissioner was appointed, who was to act as a magis- 
trate. He was to be assisted by a small body of police, 
and was to take charge of the gold escorts. As the lands 
on which the gold was being found were the public 
property of the colony, it was thought to be but just that 
the community, as a whole, should participate, to some 
small extent, in the wealth raised from them ; and there- 
fore the order was issued, that diggers should in all 
cases take out licences before seeking for gold, and 
should pay for them at the rate of thirty shillings per 
month. 

New diggings were from time to time opened up, and 
fresh crowds of eager men constantly pressed towards 
them, leaving the towns deserted and the neighbouring 
colonies greatly reduced in population. For some months 
the Turon River was the favourite resort, and at one 
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time it had no less than ten thousand men upon its 
banks. The most industrious and sagacious miners were 
usually rewarded by the discovery of fine pieces of gold, 
to which was given the Calif ornian name of ' nuggets.' 

Auriferous : containing gold in I Buggy : a light covered vehicle on 
greater or lesser quantities. | four wheels. 



LESSON 35 
GOLD (Part II) 

In August 1851, gold was discovered in Victoria on the 
slopes of the Yarrowee, a streamlet whose banks after- 
wards became famous under the name of the Ballarat 
diggings. In September a party discovered at Mount 
Alexander, near the spot where Castlemaine now stands, 
a valuable seam of gold-bearing earth ; and crowds of 
people hastened from Melbourne and Geelong to share 
in the glittering prizes. A few weeks later the glories 
both of Ballarat and of Mount Alexander were dimmed 
for a time by the discovery of gold on the Bendigo 
Creek, which seemed at first to be the richest of all the 
goldfields. In the course of a few months nearly forty 
thousand persons were scattered along the banks of the 
streamlet whera the handsome streets of Bendigo now 
appear. 

In the month of May 1852, there must have been 
close upon seventy thousand men in Victoria, all engaged 
in the same occupation. Melbourne and Geelong were 
silent and deserted. All classes alike were infected 
with the excitement — lawyers, doctors, clerks, merchants. 
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labourers, mechanics, all were to bo found struggling 
through the miry ruts that served for a highway 
to Bendigo. The sailors left the ships in the bay 
with scarcely a man to take care of them. The police- 
men deserted, and the warders of the gaol resigned 
in a body. The price of labour now became excessive, 
for no man was willing to stay away from the diggings, 
unless tempted by the offer of four or five times the 
ordinary wage. 

Meanwhile the news of these great discoveries had 
travelled to Europe, so that, after the middle of 1852, 
ships began to arrive at Melbourne, bearing thousands 
of men of all. nations, who immediately set out for 
the diggings. During this year, nearly one hundred 
thousand persons were thus brought into the country, 
and the population was doubled at a bound. Next year, 
ninety-two thousand fresh arrivals landed, and Victoria 
thus became the most populous of the colonies. During 
the two following years, it received a further accession 
of a hundred and fifty thousand ; so that, in 1856, it 
contained four hundred thousand inhabitants, or about 
five times the number it possessed in 1850. The staple 
industry was, of course, the mining for gold, of which, 
in 1852, one hundred and seventy-four tons were raised, 
valued at 14,000,000Z. During the next ten years 
100,000,000Z. worth of gold was exported from Victoria. 

For the first few months after the discovery of gold 
in Victoria, many shrewd persons believed that the 
colony would be ruined by its seeming good fortune. 
None of the ordinary industries could be carried on, 
while workmen were so scarce and wages so high. But, 
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happily, these expectations proved false; for in 1852, 
when the great stream of people from Europe began to 
flow into the colony, every profession and every trade 
sprang into new and vigorous life. The vast crowds on 
the goldfields required to be fed ; so the farmers found 
markets for their corn, and the squatters for their beef 
and mutton. The miners required to be clothed, and so 
the tailor and the shoemaker must be had, whatever 
prices they charged. Mechanics and artisans of every 
class found their labour in demand, and handsomely 
paid for. The merchants, also, found trade both brisk 
and profitable. Thus, while the imports in 1850 were 
worth only three-quarters of a million, those of three 
years later were worth about twenty times that amount. 
With this enormous increase in population and business, 
it was found that, by remaining quietly engaged in one's 
own occupation, riches could be gained quite as well as 
by joining the restless throng upon the goldfields. 

New South Wales was also affected by the gold 
discovery. For some years after 1851, the colony passed 
through a severe ordeal. The separation of Port Phillip 
had reduced her population by one-fourth, and her 
wealth by fully a third ; the discoveries of gold at 
Ballarat and Bendigo had deprived her of many of 
her most desirable colonists. But the resources of the 
colony were too vast to allow of more than a merely 
temporary check ; and, after a year or two, steady pro- 
gress was made. The gloomy anticipations, with which 
the gold discoveries had been regarded by the squatters 
and employers of labour, were by no means realised. 
Though, for a time, men were scarce and wages 
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exceedingly high, yet, when the real nature of a gold- 
digger's life and the smallness of his average earnings 
became apparent, the great majority of the miners 
returned to they- ordinary employments, and the colony 
resumed its former career of steady progress, though 
with this difference, that the population was greater, and 
business consequently brisker than it had ever been 
before. The colonists learnt more and more to utilise 
the immense area for the production of wool, an industry 
which yielded greater and more permanent wealth than 
has ever been gained from gold-mining. 

(Adapted from Sutherland's * History of Australia,' 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.) 



LESSON 36 
THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

Most of the wool imported into England comes from 
Australia, which contains the greatest sheep-rearing 
districts in the world. It is estimated that there are 
70 million sheep there. And yet, a century ago, there 
were no sheep at all in Australia ! 

They form the greatest part of the wealth of the 
Australian colonists, and in many parts the flat, far- 
stretching plains are very suitable for rearing them. A 
sheep farm sometimes extends for many miles, and those 
engaged on the farm travel from one part to another on 
horseback. It is a hard and rough life, but it is healthy 
and often exciting. 
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Of course the shepherds need to be constantly on the 
watch, to prevent any harm happening to their flocks. 
If disease should break out and escape notice, it will 
spread rapidly, and the farmer may lose the greater part 
of his sheep. 

The worst enemy, however, is drought. At times 
there comes a dry season, when for months no rain 
falls; the springs, rivers, and lakes dry up, and no 
water can be procured anywhere. The poor sheep in 
such a case suffer dreadfully, and die in thousands ; 
whilst the colonists are unable to help them, and can 
only stand by, and sorrowfully look on at the disappear- 
ance of their flocks. Wealthy colonists may in one 
season be reduced to poverty through such losses. 

Of late years, efforts have been made to fight the 
drought, when it comes. Deep down in the earth there 
is often abundance of water, which has penetrated and 
travelled through the soil — it may be for miles — 
and collected together. Deep holes are therefore bored 
into the ground ; and, when the water is reached, it 
rushes up. Sometimes it spouts up for many feet into 
the air, and provides a plentiful supply. Such borings 
are called Artesian wells. 

The rabbit is another enemy of the sheep-owners, 
or squatters, as they are sometimes called. These 
animals are looked upon as a terrible pest, because 
they are so numerous. They swarm over the land 
in millions, and eat the grass that is required for the 
sheep. The colonists have made great efforts to clear 
away the rabbits by shooting, trapping, and even 
poisoning them ; but there are so many, that the 
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Australians almost despair of finding a remedy. Thou- 
sands of square miles of land have been enclosed by 
wire netting. 

Of late years a new industry has sprung up, in 
killing and canning the rabbits for the English 
markets. This may in time lessen the number, and 
so get rid of the difficulty. 

The great event of the year for the squatter and 
his men comes at shearing-time. The sheep are then 
gathered together in vast numbers, called a * mob,' and 
driven to the shearing-house. They are washed by 
being thrown into the water of some stream or pond ; 
then they are dipped and scrubbed, and handed over 
to the shearers. These men devote themselves to this 
kind of work, and pass from farm to farm during the 
shearing season. 

The wool is then packed in large bales and sent to 
the nearest port, where it is put on board the great 
steam and sailing ships, which carry it from Australia to 
London and other ports, for distribution among the 
woollen manufacturing districts of England. The wool, 
from which our clothes are made, may have grown on 
the back of a sheep far away in Australia. 

These sailing ships, on the voyage from England 
to Australia, go southward across the Atlantic Ocean, 
and round the Cape of Good Hope. But on the home- 
ward journey they return across the Pacific and round 
Cape Horn. They follow this course so as to take 
advantage of the winds, which blow almost constantly 
from west to east in the South Pacific and in the 
southern part of the Indian Ocean. 
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LESSON 37 
ANIMALS 

The native animals of Australia are, for the most 
part, unlike those found in other parts of the world. 
When Australia was first visited by Europeans, the 
visitors found no monkeys swinging on the trees ; no 
oxen or deer grazing on the plains ; no elephants in the 
forests ; no cats, wolves, or bears wandering through 
the woods ; no animals like our pigs, hares, squirrels, 
weasels or hedgehogs. And there were none of those 
animals— sheep, horses, rabbits— that can now be 
counted by millions, and that form so great a part of 
the wealth of the country. 

There were several kinds of rats and mice of small 
size, and a half-wild dog called a dingo. The dingo is 
very like the wild dog of India, and it is supposed that, 
long ages ago, the first dingo was, in some way, brought 
to Australia from the continent of Asia. 

The largest and strangest native animal found in 
Australia is the kangaroo. It is about five feet high, 
when it stands on its hind legs. The hind legs are big 
and strong, the fore legs are much smaller and weaker, 
whilst the tail is very thick and powerful. 

When the kangaroo runs, it does not use its four 
legs as other animals do ; but it advances by making 
long and quick bounds on its hind legs. It is then that 
the strong legs and tail are so very useful. 

The kangaroo can bound over the ground at a swift 
pace. The Australians hunt it with dogs bred for the 
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purpose. If it can get away from its pursuers, it does 
so ; but if it is brought to bay, then dogs and hunters 
must be careful, as, at such a time, it is a dangerous 
enemy. It sits upright against the trunk of a tree, and 
fights with its hind legs ; and often a dog is seriously 
wounded, or even killed, by a stroke with the nails of its 
large and powerful toes. 




THE DINGO 



The strangest thing about the kangaroo is the way 
in which it carries its young ones. The baby kangaroo, 
when first born, is very weak and helpless, and would 
soon die if left alone. Now the mother could not 
possibly remain in one place to look after the young 
ones ; and so nature has provided her with a means of 
taking them with her. 
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The mother kangaroo is provided with a pouch or 
bag of loose skin ; and when the young ones are born 
the mother places them in this bag, where they lie snug 
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and comfortable, till they get stronger. When the 
young ones are strong enough to run about and feed 
themselves, they come out ; but, if they are frightened 
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by anything, back they run to their mother, and hide 
themselves in the pouch. 

Next in size to the kangaroo is the wombat. It is 
about three feet long, and has large and thick limbs. 
It roams about chiefly at night, and feeds upon roots 
and grass. During the day it lies hidden in a deep 




THE DUCK-BILL 03 WATER-MOLE 



burrow. As it is very slow in its movements, it is easily 
caught, and its flesh is said to taste very much like pork. 
The ' opossum,' as it is called in Australia, lives in a 
hollow tree, and roams about at night. It is eagerly 
sought after by the natives, as its flesh is good for food, 
and its skin is used in making * opossum ' rugs. The 
largest kind is about the size of a hare. Another kind 
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is called the flying opossum, as it can spring from branch 
to branch for a considerable distance. It is a weird sight 
to a stranger, to see one of these animals pass silently 
through the air in the stillness of the forest. 

One of the strangest of all animals is a kind of water- 
mole. It is about twenty inches long, and is covered 
with brown fur. Its legs are short, with broad, webbed 
feet ; its head is flat, and its jaws stick out like the bill 
of a duck. It lives along the rivers and lagoons in the 
south and east of the continent, and in Tasmania. 

Lagoom : shallow lakes near the sea. 



LESSON 38 

NATIVES 

Australia was inhabited before it was visited by 
Europeans. The aborigines had been in the country 
for hundreds or perhaps even thousands of years before 
the white men arrived. 

The first settlers in Australia found the natives a 
very poor, ignorant, savage race of people, divided into 
various tribes, and often occupied in fighting against 
each other. At the present time there are not many 
left, and probably in a few years the race will die out. 

In height they are about the same size as the 
English, but they are not so strong, for their limbs are 
thin and weak. Their skin is nearly black, and the 
men have a thick growth of hair on their heads and 
faces. This hair is jet black and curly, but it is not 
woolly like the hair of the negro. 
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In the warmer parts of Australia, the natives wear 
very little clothing. In the southern part, during the 
winter, the skin of a kangaroo, thrown over their 
shoulders and back, is their only protection from the 
cold. They never wear any covering on their heads ; 
but, for decoration, they wear strings of teeth or fish- 
bones ; or sometimes a bunch of feathers, or the bushy 
tail of some animal, is stuck in the hair. 

They seem never to have known how to build a 
proper dwelling for themselves. Some tribes lived in 
caves, or in hollows which they made in the ground or 
rock. In those parts where there were no caves, they 
made rude huts. As they were constantly wandering 
about from place to place, very little care was taken 
with the building. The huts simply consisted of a few 
poles, covered over with bark or turf to keep out the 
rain. 

For food the natives ate almost anything that came 
in their way. All the animals and birds of the country 
that they could catch were eaten. They also ate lizards, 
snakes, frogs, and even ants and moths. Sometimes 
these things were cooked by being thrown for a few 
minutes on the fire, but they were often eaten raw. 

They had two very peculiar weapons, the boomerang 
and the throwing-stick. The boomerang was a piece 
of wood about three feet long, with a curve near the 
middle of it. Stories are told of the wonderful things 
that were accomplished with the boomerang ; but it is 
very probable that these stories are much exaggerated. 

The throwing-stick is a straight, flat piece of wood, 
having a piece sticking up at one end. On this lies the 
AY. L 
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spear, one end of it resting against the upright part of 
the stick. By holding the other end in the hand to 
guide it, the spear can be thrown very accurately for a 
distance of fifty yards. 

The natives also made for themselves clubs and 
shields. Sometimes these were -but out of solid blocks 
of wood ; and, as these people had no knives or 
cutting tools, except shells and pieces of sharp flint, a 
very great deal of time must have been spent in making 
their weapons. 

The men spent their time chiefly in hunting and 
fighting, while the women did all the work, for they 
were looked upon as inferior to the men, and were 
treated very cruelly. The men had no idea of right or 
wrong, and they remained idle so long as they had 
enough food. 
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ON A QUEENSLAND CATTLE STATION 

What shearing is to the sheep-stations, mustering is 
to the cattle-run, namely, the chief operation of the year. | 

After breakfast, solid and plentiful, and despatched 
close upon sunrise, a general movement was made to the 
horse-yard, into which about twenty horses had been 
driven from the paddock. The horses for the day having 
been selected, the remainder were turned out again. 
Saddling came next, and each man attended to his own 
wants. We made quite an imposing cavalcade at starting. 
By-andby we were to be distributed on special duties, 
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ordered by the head stockman, who was commander-in- 
chief ; but we set out from headquarters in a body. 

The sky was high and clear, the morning air was 
bracing, and the country verdant. Like the horses, I 
wanted to be off at more fiery haste than a quick walk, 
and would fain have cleaved the air like the eagle flying 
overhead. 

Our first expedition was to cut out, for branding 
purposes, the cows and calves of a large mob driven in 
from a distant part of the run to a camp about six miles 
from the station. Very exciting and pretty work it was. 
The youths and myself were stationed around the camp 
— an open space in the forest where the trees were 
enough for shade, but not too many for free movement ; 
and it seemed to me that, when the business of our 
department was slack, we occasionally allowed a cow and 
calf to escape for the express purpose of riding after 
them. Be that as it may, there was plenty of hard 
galloping for the head stockman and his assistants in 
the thick of the herd, twisting and doubling after the 
particular animal they had fixed upon, and performing 
splendid feats of horsemanship in the pursuit. 

The horses knew their work as well as the riders, and 
entered into the game as if their hearts were in it. The 
cows and calves by-and-by became considerably mixed, 
and the uproar made by the cows which had lost their 
progeny was deafening. The cows without calves were 
allowed to depart as they listed ; and, when released, 
they set off slowly with one consent, grazing their way 
leisurely back to the particular part of the run from 
which they had been brought. 

L 2 
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The neighbouring mountains echoed the din which 
marked our returning way, as we slowly drove the calves 
before us. In the rear of the mob an undue proportion 
of calves struggled and cried. Dogs barked, stock-whips 
cracked like pistol shots, as the procession moved at the 
rate of two miles an hour along a sweet valley, adorned 
with many a green bluff and cool ravine and creek, into 
which the herd plunged pell-mell, always increasing the 
number of bewildered little stragglers in the rear. In 
passing through the gates, which upon this run were 
employed as an improvement upon the more ordinary 
and cumbersome sliprail, the number would be still 
further increased, by reason of the crush and inevitable 
fate of the weak under such circumstances. 

The sun was dipping behind the ranges when the 
noisy collection were safely enclosed for the night in a 
small paddock near the branding-yards. The next day 
was devoted to branding and ear-marking. 

The run presented picturesque features, far removing 
it from the ordinary tameness of Australian landscape. 
Its grasses were abundant and fattening ; it possessed 
immense flats capable of growing wheat in any quantity, 
and the maize was a picture of plenty. There were high 
ridges in which wild horses, or brombies as they are 
called, and kangaroos abounded. The former are 
descended from valuable horses escaped from an old 
stud farm, and when caught are broken in without much 
difficulty. The horses that brought us up here so 
splendidly were brombies, and so were many of the 
animals employed on the station. 

The noonday rests at mustering expeditions were 
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delightful. They were, if possible, on the banks of a 
creek, and under the shade of a group of trees. The 
bridle-reins were pulled over the head and passed round 
one of the stirrups, leaving the horses free to graze ; and 
so well were they accustomed to their work and masters, 
that they never moved far from the camp fire, where the 
inevitable quart-pot of tea was kept ready. So we sat 
round upon the grass ; the piece of cold boiled beef and 
the loaf were passed from hand to hand. Each sliced 
off what he wanted, and, with the cheap effective sauce 
of hunger, ate as hearty men, who had earned a meal, 
should eat. 

The bona-fide workers wasted little time in lunching, 
but I could afford to lie face downwards upon the grass, 
and ruminate upon the fascinations of pastoral life upon 
a run of this description, containing 280 square miles, 
for the most part beautiful and high-class grazing 
country, 

(Adapted from ' Far and Near,' by WilUam Senior, 

published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 

by permission.) 
Sliprail : a loose rail in a fence that can easily be taken out and replaced. 
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PKOGBESS OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 

(Part I) 

The progress of New South Wales has been remark- 
ably rapid. There are three main lines of railway, with 
many branches. One starts from Sydney, and passes 
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through Goulburn to Albury, on its way to Melbourne ; 
another goes north to Newcastle, then through the New 
England district, and so on to Brisbane ; and the third 
runs from Sydney over the Blue Mountains to Bathurst, 
and away to Bourke on the Darling river. Those rugged 
heights, which so long presented a barrier to the westward 
progress of the early colonists, have been overcome by 
the engineer ; and the locomotive now slowly puffs up the 
steep inclines, and drags its long line of heavily-laden 
trucks, where a road, with much trouble, was carried 
in 1815. 

Great difficulties were encountered along this route. 
At one place the rails had to be placed on a great viaduct, 
where the trains run above the tops of the tallest trees. 
The engineers had next to undertake the formidable task 
of conducting the line up a steep and rocky incline, 
seven hundred feet in height. This was effected by 
cutting a zigzag in the rock ; the trains run first to the 
left, rising upon a slight incline ; then reversing, they 
go to the right, still mounting slightly upwards ; then, 
again, to the left ; and so till the summit is reached. 
By this means the distance to be covered is longer, but 
the abrupt steepness of the hill is reduced to a gentle 
incline. The trains afterwards run along the top of the 
ridge, gradually rising, till, at the highest point, they 
are three thousand five hundred feet above the level of 
the station at Sydney. Passengers look down from the 
mountain-tops on the forest-clad valleys far below ; they 
speed along vast embankments, or dash through passages 
cut in solid rock, whose sides tower above them to the 
height of an ordinary church steeple. 
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When the line was carried to the other side of the 
Blue Mountains, great difficulties were encountered in 
the descent ; and here the engineers had to lay out 
zigzags of even greater extent than the former ones. 
By these the trains now descend easily and safely from 
the tops of the mountains into the Lithgow Valley far 
below. 

By the southern railway to Albury, crowds of people 
are daily whirled to places which, forty years ago, 
were reached only by intrepid explorers, and then after 
weeks of patient toil, through unknown lands that were 
far removed from civilisation. 

On every hand New South Wales has made great 
progress. Her railways have been extended by scores of 
branches ; her telegraph lines stretch in every direction ; 
her sheep have increased so that now there are over 
forty millions of them ; her wheat and maize lands 
now cover more than a million and a half of acres ; her 
orange groves and vineyards and orchards, her mines of 
coal and tin, and her varied and extensive manufactures, 
cause her people, now numbering over a million and a 
quarter, to be among the most prosperous on the face of 
the earth. 

Throughout most of Queensland the climate is either 
tropical or semi-tropical, and the country is, therefore, 
in its more fertile parts, well suited to the growth of 
cotton or sugar. The cultivation of the cotton plant has 
been tried, and the plantations are found to thrive. The 
cultivation of the sugar-cane was introduced in 1865, 
and, after a few years had passed away, great fields of 
waving cane were to be seen in various parts, ripening 
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beneath the tropical sun. The low price of cotton and 
sugar in Europe, and the high rate of wages in Queens- 
land, caused the first attempt to be very unprofitable. 
The planters have tried to solve the difficulty by the 
introduction of cheap labour. From the South Sea 
Islands the natives, or Kanakas, as they are called, have 
been brought to work on the plantations for a year or 
two, and then with their earnings return to their homes. 

Queensland, however, possesses magnificent resources, 
which have only recently been made known, and are now 
in process of development. Her exports of gold amount to 
about three million pounds a year, and she possesses large 
quantities of tin, copper, silver, and other minerals. 
The wool clipped from her sheep exceeds three million 
pounds in annual value ; and her total exports, including 
cotton, sugar, and other tropical productions, amount 
to about nine million pounds per annum. The popu- 
lation is about half a million, and immigrants continue 
to arrive at the rate of twenty to thirty thousand a 
year. 

Though one of the youngest of the Australian 
colonies, Queensland appears to have a most promising 
future. Her chief sources of prosperity consist in gold- 
mining, the rearing of sheep and cattle, and the raising 
of sugar and other crops. At the present time there are 
over ten million sheep and four million cattle; wool, 
tallow, hides, and frozen meat are sent to England, and 
prime bullocks are supplied to the Melbourne market. 
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LESSON 41 

PEOGEESS OF THE AUSTEALIAN COLONIES 

(Part II) 

For many years after the great gold discoveries 
Victoria was troubled, and its prosperity hindered, by 
severe struggles between the various political parties. 
In the year 1880, however, their contentions ceased, and 
from that time the colony passed into a period of peace, 
during which the most astonishing progress has been 
made in all directions. 

That progress was indicated in a most decided way 
by the exhibitions held in the colony. Intercolonial 
exhibitions, at which, all the colonies had met in friendly 
competition, had been held from time to time in previous 
years. But in 1880, Victoria invited all the world to 
send products to her exhibition. A magnificent building 
was erected in one of the parks of Melbourne, and behind 
it acres of land were covered with temporary wooden 
erections, and all were filled with exhibits. A similar 
but larger show was held in 1888, and helped to stimu- 
late and develop the minds of the people, by its fine 
collection of pictures, its grand display of machinery, 
its educational courts, its fine orchestral music, and its 
various exhibits. 

Since that time, the progress of the colony has been 
astonishing. The Central half forms a network of rail- 
ways. Agriculture and trade have doubled every few 
years ; and, though a period of restless activity and 
progress was from 1890 followed by a time of severe 
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depression, yet Victoria, like all the other Australian 
colonies, probably has great times of prosperity in store 
for it. 

During recent years Victoria has been very busy with 
social legislation. ,The colony has tried experiments in 
regulating the liquor traffic ; in closing shops at an early 
hour ; in irrigating the waterless plains of the north- 
west, and in educating farmers and others into the most 
approved methods of managing their business. 

In 1851, the prosperity of South Australia was some- 
what dimmed by the discovery of gold in Victoria ; for 
before the middle of the following year, the colony was 
deserted by a very large proportion of its male inhabi- 
tants. The copper mines were worked with difficulty, 
owing to the want of men. The fields were uncultivated, 
the sheep untended, and the colony experienced a short 
peribd of rapid decline. However, the results obtained in 
the goldfields by most of these fortune-seekers were 
usually not to be compared with the steady yield of 
the fertile cornfields and rich copper mines of South 
Australia, and the majority of those who had thus 
abandoned the colony returned in a short time to their 
families and their former employments. 

A period of quiet and steady progress followed, but 
in 1882 a period of depression again began. For a time 
everything was against the colony. Long droughts killed 
the sheep and ruined the crops, and the copper mines 
were found to be worked out. But, after a few years of 
dull times, fortune began to smile once more ; and when, 
in 1887, an exhibition was held in Adelaide to com- 
memorate the jubilee of the colony, it proved also to be 
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the commemoration of the return of brighter fortune. 
In the growth of wheat and fruits, as well as in the 
making of wine, South Australia has great openings for 
future prosperity. 

In 1864, the Northern Territory was added to the 
dominion of South Australia ; and a branch colony was 
founded at Port Darwin, opposite to Melville Island. 
This settlement has become a prosperous one ; all the 
fruits and grains of tropical countries thrive and flourish 
to perfection ; gold has been discovered ; and it is 
asserted that there exist in the neighbourhood rich mines 
of other metals, which will in the future yield great 
wealth, while the stations that have been formed are 
peculiarly favourable to the rearing of cattle and horses. 
Yet the number of people who settle there continues 
small, on account of the very hot climate. Palmerston, 
the capital, has only a small population, and all the 
really hard work of the district is done by Chinese. 
An overland telegraph connects Adelaide and Port 
Darwin. 

West Australia continued to receive convicts after the 
other colonies had refused to do so, and it suffered the 
consequences of being a penal settlement. 

This stigma rested on West Australia until 1868, 
when the transportation of criminals from Great Britain 
ceased. Since that time the colony has made very 
great progress. The discovery of gold at Coolgardie and 
other places has attracted a large number of settlers, 
and the prosperity of the Colony is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Perth has been joined to Albany by a 
good railway, and several branch railways, as well 
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as a large number of telegraph lines, have been con- 
structed. At Fremantle, the port of Perth, a coaling 
depot has been established for mail steamers on their 
way to Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. 

(Adapted from Sutherland's * History of Australia? 
published by Longmans.) 

Depot (pronounced dep'-o) : a place where goods are stored for distribution. 
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MODERN AUSTRALIA 

The majority of the present inhabitants are of 
British origin, but there are also many Germans. 
Moreover, many thousands of Chinese and Polynesians 
from the islands of the Pacific have been introduced as 
labourers into the tropical parts. The whole continent 
is divided into five parts ; and the government of each 
is, in most cases, modelled on that of the mother country. 
In the year 1900 the various colonial Parliaments and 
the British Parliament agreed upon a Bill to federate the 
various divisions, and to form one Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

Railways now extend for hundreds of miles inland, 
from various places on the coast, and a line now con- 
nects Adelaide with Brisbane, a distance of 1,800 miles. 
Taken together, the Australian colonies chiefly export 
wool, gold, grain, cattle, horses, preserved meats, fruits 
and wine ; and they import manufactured articles, such 
as cotton, woollen and linen goods, clothing, iron, and 
articles made of iron and other metals. 
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Adelaide, in South Australia, was founded in the 
year 1837, and was named after William the Fourth's 
queen. The bay of Adelaide is a long broad estuary, 
with a small river running into it. The river Murray 
falls into the sea at no great distance to the westward ; 
but it is cut off from Adelaide by a line of mountains, 




THE BOTANIC GARDENS, SYDNEY 



and almost loses itself in shoals and sands before it 
reaches the ocean. The site for the town was chosen 
because it is the only spot upon the coast where there 
is a safe basin, in which vessels can load alongside a 
wharf. The town itself is several mil as inland, in a 
hollow below the hills. The port, which is growing fast, is 
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connected with it by a railway, and by an unbroken line 
of villas. Adelaide first became important through the 
Burra Burra copper mine. The metal was brought 
there by sea and smelted. Burra Burra is worked out, 
and mine and smelting furnaces lie deserted ; but 
Adelaide has found more certain prosperity in the corn 




BRISBANE 



and wool produced in the district. The streets of the 
town are broad and well laid out. The Parliament 
houses, law courts, and other public buildings are all 
built on a grand scale, and there are many handsome 
churches. 

Melbourne, in Victoria, is situated on the Yarra, a 
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short distance above its mouth in Port Phillip Bay. It 
was founded on an uninhabited site in 1835, and was 
named after the British Prime Minister of that day. 
Williamstown is the port, with Melbourne five miles off, 
and the harbour reaching all the way to it. There are 
splendid docks, usually filled with huge steamers and 




GOVERNMENT HOUSE, BRISBANE 



other ships loading and unloading. Along the shore 
for miles rise the villas and plantations of the wealthy 
inhabitants. All is bustle and energy, and tells of 
wealth and prosperity. The city has grown quickly, and 
bears the signs of haste on the surface. The streets 
are broad. There are fine buildings, such as the 
Town Hall, University, banks and exchanges ; and 

AY. M 
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some of the shops are as fine as any in London. The 
people are proud of themselves and of their city, and 
consider Melbourne one of the finest cities in the world. 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, is named 
after Viscount Sydney, who first suggested the establish- 
ment of the colony. It was at first a penal settle- 
ment : that is, a place to which convicts are sent. All 
trace of this, however, has long since disappeared. There 
are handsome streets, with grand fronts and arcades ; 
but in the business quarter there are lanes and alleys, 
narrow and winding, after the old English fashion. 
Trees are planted wherever there is room for them. On 
the edge of the harbour, the city is given up to ware- 
houses, commercial offices, banks and public buildings. 
Trade is developing, and Sydney is increasing very 
rapidly. Its harbour is one of the most beautiful and 
extensive in the world. 

Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, stands on the 
river Brisbane, about eighteen miles from its mouth. 
The town is beautifully situated, and ranges of hills on 
both sides of the river afford healthy and picturesque 
sites for the homes of the inhabitants. Brisbane has a 
population of about one hundred thousand persons. It 
has many fine public and private buildings, and a strong 
iron bridge crosses the river, which, near the town, is 
about one fifth of a mile wide. Brisbane is the centre of 
a large trade which is rapidly increasing, and vessels of 
the largest size regularly berth at its wharves. 
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LESSON 43 

A VISIT TO SYDNEY AND ITS HARBOUE 

(Part I) 

We left Melbourne on February 11 by the night 
train to Sydney. The line passes through the highlands, 
where the rivers rise that run inland to the Murrum- 
bidgee. We reached the frontier of New South Wales at 
Albury at midnight. 

In the morning we became aware of a change in the 
aspect of the country. We were in the high bush, with 
an occasional clearing, but the land was generally un- 
enclosed and unoccupied. We were among mountains, or 
what in Australia pass for mountains— -from two to three 
thousand feet above the sea — a wooded plateau broken 
into ridges with occasional glimpses into deeply-cut 
valleys below. Victoria had been brown and heat- 
scorched. Here trees and grass were greener and 
fresher from the rain. Of animal life there was little 
visible. There were a few magpies, a few parrots, so 
pretty with their bright colours that one wished for more. 
A pair of laughing jackasses expressed their opinion of 
us as we went by, and this was nearly all. 

After breakfast the country improved ; farms and 
homesteads began to show, with enclosed fields and 
gardens ; villages had grown up about the stations ; boys 
appeared on the platforms with baskets of grapes and 
newspapers. 

In the forenoon we ran down from the hills to the 
plains, which we had seen from our window stretching 

M 2 
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blue and hazy to the horizon. Ten miles from Sydney 
the detached cottages became thicker, villages smartened 
themselves into suburbs. The city spread inland to meet 
us, and we had been many minutes running between 
houses before we arrived at the station. Sydney proper 
— the old Sydney of the first settlement — stands on a 
long neck of land at the mouth of the Parramatta Eiver, 
between two deep creeks which form its harbour — that 
is, its inner harbour, where its docks and wharves are. 
Port Jackson, the harbour proper, from which these are 
mere inlets, is the largest and grandest in the world. A 
passage about a mile wide has been cut by the ocean 
through the sandstone cliffs which stretch along the 
Australian shores. The two headlands stand out as 
gigantic piers, and the tide from without, and the water- 
flood from within, have formed an inlet shaped like a 
starfish, with a great central basin, and long arms and 
estuaries, which pierce the land in all directions, and 
wind like veins between lofty sandstone banks. The 
rock is grey or red. Worn by the rains and tides of a 
thousand human generations, it projects in overhanging 
shelves, or breaks off into the water and lies there in 
fallen masses. 

The valleys thus formed, widening and broadening 
with age, are clothed universally with the primeval forest 
of eucalyptus and dark Australian pine — the eucalyptus 
in its most varied forms. Staining its foliage in beauti- 
ful colours, the red cliffs stand out between the branches, 
or are split and rent where the roots have driven a way 
into their crevices. In some of these land-locked reaches, 
except for the sunshine and the pure blue of the water, 
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we could have imagined ourselves among the lakes of 
Killarney. The harbour is, on an average, about nine 
fathoms deep. The few shoals are marked, and vessels 
of the largest size lie in any part of it in perfect security. 
The entire circuit, we were told, if you follow the shore 
round all the winding inlets from bluff to bluff, is two 
hundred miles. There is little tide, and therefore no 
unsightly mud-banks are uncovered at low water. It 
has the aspect and character of a perfect inland lake, 
save for the sea monsters — the unnumbered sharks — 
which glide to and fro beneath the treacherous surface. 
On the first evening we were left to ourselves. I 
walked up in the twilight to the esplanade at the gate of 
the public garden, and I think I have never in my life 
gazed on a scene so entirely beautiful. It was not so 
much the trees and flowers. They were lovely, and 
anywhere in Europe would be celebrated as a wonder. 
Tropical plants grow luxuriantly in the free air of heaven ; 
but the roses and lilies of the temperate zone, which are 
the fairest flowers that blow, grow feebly there, or will 
not grow at all. It is the situation which gives to the 
Sydney garden so exquisite a charm. The ground slopes 
from the town to the sea with inclining lawns, flower- 
beds, and the endless variety of tropical flora. Tall 
Norfolk Island pines tower up dark into the air, and 
grand walks wind for miles among continually varying 
landscapes, which are framed by the openings in the 
foliage of the perfumed shrubs. 

Esplanade : a place where people walk about to get fresh air. 
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LESSON 44 

A VISIT TO SYDNEY AND ITS HARBOUR 

(Part II) 

Within the compass of the garden of Sydney the sea 
forms two deep bays, one of which is reserved for ships 
of the squadron. Several vessels lay at anchor there, 
their spars black against the evening sky, and the long 
pennants drooping at the masthead. Steam launches 
were gliding at half-power over the glassy waters, which 
were pink with the reflection of the sunset. Boats were 
bringing off officers and men who had been on leave on 
shore. Behind the anchorage were rocky islands, with 
the deserted ruins of ancient batteries, now useless and 
superseded by ampler fortifications inside the bluffs. 
Merchant ships lay scattered over the outer harbour, 
and a yacht or two lay drifting with idle sails. Crowded 
steam ferry-boats were carrying the workmen home from 
the city to distant villages. On upland or promontory 
shone the white palaces of the Sydney merchants, and 
beyond them again were the green hills which encircle 
the great inlet of Port Jackson. 

As a mere picture, it was the loveliest that I had 
ever looked upon. The bay at Rio de Janeiro, I am told, 
is equally fine, and indeed finer, being overhung by 
mountains. There are no mountains at Sydney. The 
Blue Range is far off on the land side, and makes no 
part of the harbour scenery. But one does not always 
wish for grandeur. Sydney has the perfection of soft 
beauty. 
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I stood admiring till twilight had become night. 
The stars grew visible, and the great bats came out to 
hunt the foolish moths. The air was sultry, as I returned 
to my hotel and to bed. Dead-tired, I slept till morning 
— safe, as I fondly believed, behind mosquito-curtains. 
I awoke bitten over hands and face. The mosquito of 
Sydney is the most venomous of his whole detested race. 
Where he has fastened his fangs and poured in his 
poison, there rise lumps and blotches which irritate to 
madness. The blotch opens into a sore, and I was left 
with a wound on the back of my hand which did not heal 
for a month. Happily, he chiefly torments the new- 
comers. I was inoculated that night and suffered no 
more afterwards. Perhaps the blood is in some way 
affected and the venom finds an antidote. 

One day our party were offered a sail round the 
harbour in the Government steam-launch, and we readily 
accepted. The launch duly appeared — a long, fast, 
handsome boat, the stern-seats comfortably but not 
luxuriously fitted, and an awning spread over them. A 
large basket of delicious black grapes was provided, as a 
corrective to the heat, and away we steamed eight or ten 
knots an hour, and making a breeze out of our own 
speed, to explore the recesses of the loveliest of all salt- 
water lakes. We ran through the squadron, and skirted 
the shores of the public gardens, as beautiful from the 
sea as the sea was beautiful from them. We wound 
round the shallow bays, under the windows of palaces 
like Aladdin's. The fine houses grew scarcer as we 
increased our distance from Sydney. The primitive 
forest was less invaded, save by an occasional sea-mark 
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or memorial column. Yachts and fishing-boats were 
round us. 

Two miles within the Heads, the ship-channel 
narrows and becomes intricate among hidden rocks and 
shoals. The passage between them has been selected as 
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the point of defence, and we saw on either side among 
the hills escarpments of modern batteries, on which guns 
of heavy calibre are mounted. Turning in and out along 
the coastline, we doubled the distance which we had to 
travel over. At length we came in sight of the Heads, 
and exchanged the lake-like stillness of the inland water 
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for the ocean swell that rolled in between them. The 
sandstone cliffs now became more rugged from the 
fretting of the waves, and projected in overhanging 
shelves where the softer stone was eaten out below them. 
Trunks of dead trees stood bare and desolate among the 
fallen blocks. Had our launch been stronger, we could 
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have looked outside, but she was already lurching 
heavily as we crossed the mouth and were broadside to 
the swell. 

We then entered what might have been the mouth 
of the river, but what is merely a deep estuary with long 
narrow reaches, running for many miles between shores 
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which became higher and bolder as we went on. Inlet 
opened out of inlet, as with the fiords in Norway. The 
primeval eucalyptus forest was here undisturbed in its 
original condition; some of the trees were enormous, 
with distorted and fantastic stems ; and the foliage was 
so luxuriant and so many-coloured, that no painter could 
dare to imitate it. Sometimes we were in utter solitude ; 
sometimes we came suddenly on waterside hotel or 
boarding-house, to which the Sydney people went for 
change of air. Then, again, we passed a group of tents 
where students were out on a reading party; while 
between hollows in the hills we caught sight of the masts 
and spars of a ship lying at anchor in a bay, which by 
water might be a dozen miles from us, and over the land 
might be a mile or less. 

We turned home after seeing about half of the 
wonders of the harbour, leaving the rest to another day. 

(Adapted from Froude's ' Oceana? published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green d Co,) 



LESSON 45 
TASMANIA 

The island of Tasmania lies to the south of 
Australia. In shape it is something like a heart ; and 
in size it is about half that of England. 

It was first used by Great Britain as a place to 
which convicts were sent. Many of these convicts 
escaped into the interior, and became robbers and 
highwaymen. The early settlers in the colony had 
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very great trouble with these robbers, or bushrangers, 
as they were called, as well as with the natives of the 
island, who, however, have now all died out. 

Tasmania has been called the Switzerland of the 
south, because it is so mountainous. It is one mass of 
valleys, peaks, and glens. Some of the peaks are 
nearly twice as high as any in England. Deep valleys 




HOBART HARBOUR AND MOUNT WELLINGTON 



lie between the mountains, and through these valleys 
run the roads that enable people and goods to pass from 
one part of the island to another. 

Eivers and lakes are numerous. The rivers are 
usually short and rapid, and they often form good 
harbours at their mouths, although they are not 
navigable very far. The lakes are found in the valleys 
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and in the hollows among the mountains, and many of 
them are very deep. 

Tasmania is a very beautiful island. The higher 
mountains are covered with snow during a part of the 
year, while along the lower slopes and in the valleys 
there are evergreen forests. In the valleys there is 
much fertile land, and many tracts are well cultivated. 




HOBART FROM LANSDOWNE CRESCENT 



The following description has been given by a traveller 
in Tasmania : — 

'The country increased hi beauty, the farther we 
went towards Hobart. The valley along which we 
drove became narrower, and the hills more lofty. The 
valleys were rich, and, for the most part, as well culti- 
vated as in England. The occupiers of the land are 
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usually the owners of it. There is a constant succes- 
sion of towns and villages bearing the strange mixture 
of names which colonists delight in— Eosa, Oatlands, 
Green Ponds, Brighton, Bagdad, Jerusalem. 

' All round these villages, which consist of well- 
built houses, extend the richest fields, enclosed with 
hedges, generally of sweet-brier, or furze, or broom. A 
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good many of the hedges are of English hawthorn. 
There you see cattle, sheep, pigs, and abundance of 
poultry of all kinds, feeding in the meadows, the wood- 
land slopes, or the farmyards. 

'Tasmania is England all over. Everywhere you 
see lovely country-houses, with fine gardens well 
walled in, with their greenhouses and -shrubberies, 
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their parks and lawns, their fields in pasture or under 
the plough, and woods sloping down from the hills. 
Many of these hills are very steep, yet so rich and 
smooth that the farmers have ploughed them to their 
very summits, and grow splendid crops of corn, where 
you would have thought that a team could hardly have 
kept its footing.' 

The climate of Tasmania is one of the healthiest in 
the world. It is hardly ever very hot or very cold, and 
it does not vary much. For many years the island 
has been the summer resort for large numbers of 
visitors from the hotter parts of Australia. 

The chief town is Hobart, and the following de- 
scription of it, by Mr. Anthony Trollope, gives a good 
idea of Tasmania generally : — 

' It is as pleasant a town of the size as any I know. 
Nature has done much for it, and money has done much 
too. It is beautifully situated, just at the point where 
the river becomes sea, whilst it is surrounded by hills 
and mountains. The air of Hobart is perfect air. I 
found the summer weather to be delicious. 

' All fruits, w T hich are not tropical, grow to perfec- 
tion in the neighbourhood. Its cherries and mulberries 
are the finest I ever saw. Its strawberries, raspberries, 
apples and pears are equal to the best that England 
produces. Grapes ripen in the open air. Of late years 
advantage has been taken of the fruit-growing facilities 
of Tasmania, and apples are grown in immense quantities 
for export to the English markets. 
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NEW ZEALAND 



LESSON 46 
DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT 

New Zealand is composed of two long islands lying 
north and south, with a narrow strait between them, 
and a smaller island of little consequence at the south 
end. The extreme length of the three is 1,100 miles, 
the average breadth is 140 miles. The climate varies : 
in the Bay of Islands it resembles that of Naples ; at 
Foveaux Strait it is more like that of Scotland. The 
rainfall is abundant ; there are great rivers, mountains, 
volcanoes, fertile plains, a rich soil, and splendid forest- 
lands. 

So far as the natural features of a country tend 
to produce a fine race of men, New Zealand has many 
advantages. There are mountain ranges — grander than 
the giant bergs of Norway — glaciers and waterfalls; 
there are sheepwalks and rich farmlands ; and the 
great extent of coast-line, with its numerous inlets, forms 
a nursery for seamen, who will carry forward the 
traditions of the mother country. Even the native 
Maories became finer in body, and more intelligent in 
mind, than any other branch of that race elsewhere. 
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The North Island is, of course, the warmer of the 
two. Oleanders flower in the gardens there, orange- 
trees grow in the orchards, and the fern palm in the 
woods. So far as we know, the first European who 
visited New Zealand was the Dutch sailor Abel Tasman. 
He thought he had discovered part of a great southern 
continent. He called it Staaten Land ; but the Dutch 
renamed it ' New Zealand,' after one of the provinces 
in Holland. Tasman has been honoured by his name 
being given to several parts of the colony. The sea 
between Australia and New Zealand is called Tasman 
Sea. The bay in which he first anchored is named 
Tasman Bay. Mount Tasman is one of the peaks of 
the Southern Alps ; and a glacier in these mountains, 
larger than any in the European Alps, is called Tasman 
Glacier. 

For a hundred and twenty-seven years after Tasman 
left New Zealand, the Maories had no visitors ; but in 
October 1769, Captain Cook landed at Poverty Bay, on 
the east coast of the North Island. As Tasman had 
not landed anywhere, it may be said that to Captain 
Cook belongs much of the honour of discovering New 
Zealand. Captain Cook explored the shores, and took 
possession of both islands in the name of George III. 
He visited the country five times within seven years, 
and he has been called the father of New Zealand 
colonisation, because he introduced pigs, fowls, and 
potatoes, and because he first taught the Maories the 
practice of trading. 

After Cook's discoveries, many vessels frequented 
the coasts of New Zealand. Quarrels often arose 
af. N 
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between the Maories and the traders, and for a long 
time the country was regarded with terror by mariners, 
for the natives were very fierce and were said to be 
cannibals. 

The first settlement did not take place until 1814, 
when the Kev. Mr. Marsden and his party landed at the 
Bay of Islands, where a small town, now called Eussell, 
was founded. The settlers comprised sailors, runaway 
convicts, traders, sawyers and adventurers. In 1836, 
as many as one hundred and sixteen whalers called at 
the Bay of Islands, and whaling stations were esta- 
blished at many places in both islands ; for, at that time, 
the sea to the south of New Zealand was considered 
the best whaling-ground in the South Pacific. 

In 1838, the New Zealand Company was formed in 
England, and in the following year an expedition was 
sent out. Land was purchased from the natives, and 
Port Nicholson was selected as the site of a settlement. 
Wellington, now the chief town of the colony, was founded 
in January 1840. In 1840, also, a treaty was made with 
the most powerful chiefs, in which the sovereignty of 
Great Britain was acknowledged. Since then, the pro- 
gress of the country has been marvellous. 



LESSON 47 
NATURAL FEATURES 

In all parts of New Zealand, mountains are visible 
in one direction or another. In the North Island there 
is a great volcanic central mountain system. Three 
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lofty mountains spread over an immense area. Two of 
them, Tongariro and Ngauruhoe, are active volcanoes, 
and one, Euapehu, the highest peak in the North Island, 
is now extinct. Another high and extinct volcano near 
the sea is Mount Egmont, which is nearly always covered 
with a cap of snow. The well-settled country along the 
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coast, stretching from Mount Egmont towards Welling- 
ton, consists of low undulating lands. The northern 
part of the island has a very broken surface, but it is 
seldom more than 1,500 feet high. Nearly all the high 
lands are covered with forest to a height of 2,000 feet, 
except where it has already been cleared away by man. 

N 2 
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In the South Island the mountain ranges are more 
clearly marked, and the peaks arc bolder and higher, 
than in the North Island. The Southern Alps, which 
stretch from Mount Franklin to Mount Earnshaw, form 
the highest and grandest chain in New Zealand. 
Mount Cook, the highest peak, reaches an elevation of 
12,350 ft. This part of the country abounds in 
magnificent snowfields and glaciers, and displays all 
the variety of Alpine scenery met with in Switzerland. 

Lying between the Southern Alps and the Pacific 
are the largest plains in the colony, namely the 
Canterbury Plains. These lowlands extend for more 
than a hundred miles inland, and rise gradually from 
the coast. They are very fertile, and form an extensive 
corn* growing district. 

All New Zealand is remarkably well watered. The 
rivers are rapid streams, neither long nor wide. Some, 
which rise in the highest mountains, become roaring 
torrents when the snows melt in spring. After heavy 
rains many are subject to floods, and this is often the 
cause of much destruction to property. The most 
important rivers of the North Island rise in the 
central watershed. The longest is the Waikato, which 
forms the largest New Zealand lake, Taupo, and then 
flows north-west into Tasman Sea. For the last fifty 
miles of its course it is navigable for steamers, and its 
estuary forms a good harbour. 

In the South Island, numerous short and swift rivers 
flow from the Southern Alps westward into Tasman Sea ; 
and to the east flow many large rivers with cold and 
clear streams, rapid in their upper courses but sluggish 
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as they cross the Plains. As they approach the Pacific 
with gentle streams and low banks, they are more like 
English rivers. The largest, the Clutha, carries off the 
clear waters of three of the largest lakes. 

Wakatipu, the largest lake in South Island, is fifty 
miles long, and five miles broad. There are many other 
lakes in this region, which abounds in a great variety of 
grand mountain and lake scenery. The clear streams 
which feed the lakes, and those which drain them, are 
very pretty, waterfalls and rapids being frequently met 
with. In the western part of this district, there has 
lately been discovered one of the highest waterfalls in 
the world, which has been named the Sutherland 
Waterfall, after its discoverer. 

On the Hammer Plains, which are an extension of 
the Canterbury Plains, hot springs are found, and are 
much resorted to by invalids ; but the country in which 
they are situated does not abound with other natural 
wonders, as in the North Island. There are no active 
volcanoes in the South Island. 

Geysers : hot springs that discharge water high into the air. 



LESSON 48 
A DRIVE THROUGH THE NORTH ISLAND • 
(Part I) 

This letter is written from a small place in the middle 
of the North Island, New Zealand. 

This country is very different in many ways from 
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England. It is a land of .high hills and mountains ; of 
swift rivers flowing at the bottom of deep gorges and 
valleys whose sides rise very steeply. There are also 
many lakes, the chief of which, Lake Taupo, is about 
twenty-five miles long and seventeen miles broad, and is 
almost surrounded by mountains. 

Such a crumpled-up country you never dreamt of. 
All day yesterday we were driving among high hills and 
the higher we rose the more hills we could see. Not 
gently rounded hills like those to be seen in England, 
but high steep hills and mountains rising as cones ; hills 
so steep that sheep can hardly climb them, and should 
a horse slip off the road he must keep on rolling till his 
body reaches the valley; nothing else can stop him. 
At some time or other earthquakes and volcanoes threw 
up rock, stones, earth, and mud into all these immense 
heaps, but it is so long ago since this happened that the 
hills are covered with trees up to where the snow begins. 

As we rode along we found ourselves rising higher 
and higher, till at last we were more than four thousand 
feet above the sea-level : that is to say the road was 
higher than the top of Snowdon. What a glorious view 
we had from the top ! Far away to the west Mounts 
Tongariro, Kuapehu, and Ngauruhoe raised their summits 
over eight thousand feet, right into the clouds, where 
their snow-clad peaks were whiter than the fleeciest 
clouds. 

We left Napier on Monday morning at 6.80 by moon- 
light. How cold it was ! Freezing hard ! But a good 
breakfast, a big coat, and plenty of rugs made us fairly 
comfortable. We started very gaily in a red coach, for 
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we carried Her Majesty's mails. For the first few miles 
we. crossed a narrow pebbly ridge that separates the sea 
from the swamp, and over this bleak expanse a bitter 
wind was blowing. 

Leaving this flat country we soon began to ascend the 
hills. For a mile or so we rode steadily ; then, descend- 
ing to the river, we proceeded to follow its course upwards. 

But we were not travelling along a road. You must 
know that at certain times of the year this river, the 
Petane, is very wide and shallow, with a shingly 
bed, and it was along this shingle that our track 
lay. In two hours we crossed that river over twenty 
times, and how do you think we crossed it ? By bridges, 
you would say ! Nothing so fine ; there was not a single 
bridge, so there was nothing to be done but to dash right 
through the stream, the water very often over our axles. 
It seemed to be very great fun to the horses, and I am 
not sure that we did not enjoy it as much as they did. 
It is not fun, however, when the river is in flood, and 
sometimes both people and horses are washed away 
and drowned. 

After leaving the river we began to go up, up, over 
the worst apology for a road that ever I saw. At times 
we were up to the axles in mud, and it was all our four 
horses could do to pull the coach through. We walked 
up those hills. 

We carried the mails, as I have said before, and here 
and there on the road we would stop and throw down a 
bag of letters and leave it there for someone to come 
and fetch it. At other places a man with a horse would 
be waiting to take the bag. At one spot there was a 
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gentleman with his wife and children in a buggy. They 
were expecting us to bring them a new cook from Napier, 
and were much disappointed that she had not come. 
However, the children seemed to think coming to meet 
the coach was a great treat, and no wonder, seeing that 
they lived on a station eighteen miles from their 
nearest neighbour. 

After a time we got on to a road that was simply a 
slice taken out of the steep hillside. Sometimes we had 
a thousand feet of hill above us on one side, and more 
than that of sheer descent on the other, with no hedge or 
fence to stop us, should we run off the road. The curious 
thing, too, was that the road w T as so narrow that no 
other vehicle could have possibly passed us on the hill- 
side. The only chance of passing another is at the foot 
of the hills. As you may imagine, these roads are not 
crowded, and we drove for fifty-five miles without seeing 
a single vehicle. 

Another difficulty is that these mountain roads are 
full of bends and twists, with very awkward sharp corners. 
At least ten miles or so was through splendid ' bush ' or 
forest, with magnificent trees all about us. After driving 
from 6.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. we pulled up at Tarawera, and 
were soon demolishing mutton chops and drinking tea, 
the usual diet in the interior of New Zealand. 

J. W. A. 
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LESSON 49 

A DEIVE THEOUGH THE NOETH ISLAND 

(Part II) 

Next morning we were called at 6.30 and found our 
bedroom windows covered with frost. The ground was 
white, and the clouds reached right down to the ground. 
After more chops and tea we were soon off again, our 
breath and the steam from the horses showing white in 
the keen air. As we rose high up among the hills the 
sun came out brightly and dispersed the clouds, and we 
were soon bowling along through splendid forests, steadily 
rising higher and higher. 

There was no mud or slough to-day, but the roads 
were as hard as iron and glistening with frost ; the pools 
were sheets of ice, and as our horses' hoofs rang out 
sharp and clear we forgot all about our benumbed feet, 
and felt the keen exhilaration that such mountain air 
alone can give. We travelled for hours through this 
lovely country, passing here and there a small Maori 
village. I should tell you that the Maoris were the 
original inhabitants of this country, and there are still 
about forty thousand of them. When Captain Cook 
discovered New Zealand, he found that in many ways 
the Maoris were savages, and at times they were 
cannibals. At the present day they live and dress much 
as English people do. They send their children to 
school, and there are Maori members of Parliament. 

The Maoris live in small wooden houses. They grow 
corn and potatoes ; they also keep cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
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the latter being armed with tusks, with which they turn 
up the ground searching for fern-roots, upon which they 
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A MAORI GIRL 



feed. The pigs are commonly called ' Captain Cooks,' 
because it was that great captain who first introduced 
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them to the island. He turned some loose, and they 
have increased so much since his days that, besides the 
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A MAORI BOY 



tame pigs kept by the English and the Maoris, there 
are thousands of wild ones, some of them big fellows 
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with tusks eight or ten inches long, and the colonists 
occasionally make up parties to go out and shoot them. 

We saw some of these wild pigs to-day, as well as a 
mob of wild horses, among which was a fine, handsome, 
cream-coloured horse with a black mane. Very few of 
these horses are caught, as the people in New Zealand 
have not learned the art of lassoing horses as is commonly 
done in South America. 

But to return to our Maori village. As we passed, an 
extraordinary concert began. Mongrel dogs of all sizes 
and colours came rushing out and barking as if for a 
wager, but very few of the people were to be seen. 

At about twelve o'clock we stopped for lunch, and 
were glad to find that this time our chops were to be 
roast beef. Two people and a bonny baby lived in this 
wayside inn, and they seemed glad to see strangers to 
talk to. It is not lonely in the summer, for visitors 
are passing through every day. This house, as well as 
all the others we passed on the road, was built of wood 
and had a zinc roof. Even in Wellington, the capital of 
the country, many of the buildings are wooden, including 
the Government Offices, which are said to be the largest 
wooden buildings in the world. The reason for building 
of wood is that earthquakes often occur. I thought I 
should like to experience a real A 1 sort of earthquake, 
but there was a little one early on Monday morning that 
even failed to wake me, though I had supposed an earth- 
quake would at least shake me out of my bed. 

Leaving this lonely spot we went on again, and now 
there was really a road, though it was only about eight 
feet wide. For many miles we drove over a wide plain 
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covered either with dry grass or a shrub called manuka. 
It was really enjoyable travelling, and at 3.30 p.m. we 
pulled up at a capital hotel at Taupo. 

This is situated on the side of the lake of that name, 
and we had now entered the country of hot springs, 
where the heat of the inside of the earth forces its way 
through to the surface. In the distance volcanoes could 
be seen, and close at hand on the hillsides there were 
clouds of steam rising from springs, from which the 
water comes pouring out in some places boiling hot. So 
hot is it that to cook potatoes, eggs, &c. the natives 
take them to a hole in the rock where the boiling water 
comes bubbling out, and so they save all cost of fires. 

Near to the hotel was a small valley, flat at the 
bottom, and containing pools of hot water, from which 
the steam was rising as from the copper on washing days. 
The water of some of these springs contains certain 
minerals, such as iron and sulphur, and bathing in it is 
supposed to be good for one's health. 

We were very cold after our long drive, and at once 
made our way to the baths, which were merely holes 
scooped out of the earth, the sides and floor cemented, 
and a small hut built over the top. Our bath was about 
twelve feet square and four feet deep, filled with hot 
water strongly impregnated with iron, and for the next 
ten minutes we were luxuriating in the heat, which soon 
seemed to permeate us through and through. 

J. W. A. 
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LESSON 50 

A DEIVE THEOUGH THE NOETH ISLAND 

(Pabt III) 

Next day we were off again at eight o'clock in the 
morning, but no longer in the coach. We now travelled 
in a spider buggy, a kind of light carriage on four wheels, 
having a hood. Leaving the lake, we struck over the 
hills for about seven miles till we came to a spot where 
the river Waikato, which drains Lake Taupo, makes up 
its mind to travel no longer swiftly and smoothly, as a 
respectable river ought to do, but insists upon tumbling 
down a narrow gorge with steep rocky sides. The 
water is so confined in this passage that it rushes, and 
tumbles, and swirls, and foams for a few hundred 
yards, and then takes a big leap into a pool below, 
whence it issues again much wider and flows along 
steadily for some distance, when it takes more leaps and 
jumps, and then settles down to a steady course on its 
way to the sea. 

The waterfall was a beautiful sight. Where the 
river flows smoothly the water is of an intense dark 
green, but as it rushes over the rocks the sun turns the 
sparkling foam into a flashing mass of light green, blue, 
and white. 

Leaving the river, we drove towards Wairakei, and 
nearing the place we reached the top of a hill from 
which a strange sight was spread out in front of us. 
There was a long deep valley covered with the richest 
vegetation, and from the surface here and there all 
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along its length were clouds of steam rising high in the 
air and of a dazzling white as the sun shone upon them. 
Where could it come from ? To explain this we must 
consider for a moment. You will remember that our 
books tell us that the earth on which we live is a huge 
round body that was at one time, long, long ago, a great 
mass of fire, just as the sun is now, but that in the 
course of ages it has cooled sufficiently on the outside 
to allow of animal and vegetable life on its surface. 
You know that if a big cinder drops from the fire it 
soon turns dark on the outside as the result of cooling, 
but, if you split it, the inside may still be red-hot. 
Now the earth is in the same condition, hot inside and 
cool outside, but it is such a big cinder that it takes a 
very long time to become cool right through. 

You know a fire requires a chimney, and the fire 
inside the earth has chimneys which are called volcanoes. 
Sometimes the internal fire makes itself felt by earth- 
quakes, and at other times this fire discharges stones 
and ashes by throwing them up through the volcanoes. 
For the last two days we have been travelling over 
something like one hundred miles of country that has 
been almost covered with cinders and ashes. Most of 
the cinders are of a kind of stone which we call pumice, 
and there are even high hills that are almost entirely 
composed of heaps of pumice. But near this internal 
fire, water is sometimes found. In some places water 
is found deep down in the earth, and in other places 
near the surface. In this country, where the great 
internal fire has so many chimneys, the water becomes 
heated and bubbles up out of the earth as hot springs. 
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It is this hot water that sends up the great clouds of 
steam that I have been telling you about. 

We put up our horses at the hotel, and, arming our- 
selves each with a strong stick, we set off to become 
closer acquainted with these natural wonders. After 
walking a few hundred yards we came to a narrow path 
down the valley-side, and suddenly came upon a hole in 
the rocks about twelve feet across and nearly circular. 
This natural basin was full of hot water, bubbling and 
hissing and throwing up clouds of steam as it rose 
to the surface. Suddenly the water in the basin became 
quite still, with the exception of a slight bubble and swirl 
in the centre. 

'Now,' said our guide, 'in seven minutes it will 
begin again.' So I pulled out my watch, and sure 
enough when the time was up the geyser began to bubble 
again and presently threw up a big fountain of boiling 
water high into the air, and we scuttled out of the way 
as fast as we could. 

All around us other geysers were playing, and the 
ground everywhere was hot beneath our feet. So hot 
was it that if we pushed our sticks a few inches into the 
ground and left them there for a minute they came out 
burning red at the end. In many places the ground 
was coloured red, pink, white, or yellow. In other places 
there were great pools of mud, white, pink, or blue : all 
liquid and all boiling. 

Then we went to see other geysers, and had to be 
very careful where we walked. The ground was full of 
deep holes leading to burning depths below. All these 
geysers bring up water that is charged with various 
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kinds of solids, so that the rocks and tree-stumps 
around them become coated with hard rocky or mineral 
substances. 

In some places branches of trees have been petrified, 
that is, turned into stone; and one geyser, called the 
Eagle's Nest, has been made to look something like an 
eagle's nest at its mouth by big sticks that have been 
laid around the entrance and have been turned into 
stone. 

It was all very wonderful. I tried hard to shut 
my nose, for the air was full of vile smelling gases, and 
for once in my life I wished I had a cold in my head. 

The hot water that is thrown up by the geysers runs 
away down the valley, forming a large stream, and is hot 
for many miles away. We found a pool two or three 
miles away from the geysers that was about twenty feet 
across and twenty feet deep, with a soft sandy bottom, 
and here we bathed, soaking ourselves in the hot soft 
water for half an hour. When we came out we were 
the colour of boiled lobsters. 

There was one other natural wonder that I must 
describe. You have of course many times seen an 
l \ engine blowing off steam, and you know with what a 
® rush and noise the steam comes hissing out. Well, we 
? went to see a big hole in the hillside from which as 
• r ^ much steam was rushing as a hundred engines might 
^ blow off. We could see no bottom to the hole, and no- 
body can tell how deep down is the vast caldron of 
*\ boiling water that sends forth such a powerful column, 
15 which rises in the air and spreads out in a big cloud 

^ high overhead. J. W. A. 

b ■' o % 
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LESSON 51 
NEW ZEALAND CONTRASTS 

New Zealand is a land of sharp and sudden contrasts. 
Nothing could well be more utterly different than the 
luxuriant jungles of the wet west coast and the eastern 
scenery of the South Island. The sounds or fiords of 
the south-west are perhaps the loveliest series of gulfs 
in the world. Inlet succeeds inlet, deep, calm, and 
winding far in amongst the steep and towering moun- 
tains. The lower slopes of these are clothed with a 
thick tangle of forest, whose foliage is kept eternally 
fresh and vivid by rain and mist, while torrents and 
waterfalls everywhere seam the verdure. 

Cross to the east coast. Scarcely is the watershed 
passed, when the traveller begins to enter a new land- 
scape and a distinct climate. The mountains, stripped 
of their robe of forest, seem piled in ruined, wasting 
heaps, or stand out bleak and bare-ribbed. The sunshine 
falls on patches of gleaming snow and trailing mist, and 
lights up the grey crags, which start out like mushroomB 
on the barren slopes. On all sides streams tear down 
over beds of the loose shingle, of which they carry away 
thousands of tons winter after winter. Their brawling 
is perhaps the only sound you will hear, save, always, 
the whistle or sighing of the persistent wind. A stunted 
beech-bush clothes the spurs here and there —growing 
short and thick as a fleece of dark wool. 

To the flock-owner, however, this severe region is 
what the beautiful west coast is not— it is useful. Sheep 
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1. Clinton River : head of Lake Te Anuu. 2. A Pastoral Scene 
3. On the Avon : Christchurch 
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can find pasture there, and as the mountains decline 
into hills, and the hills into downs and flats, the cover- 
ing of herbage becomes less and less scanty. 

When the colonists came to the east coast, they found 
plains and dales which were open, grassy, and almost 
treeless. Easy of access, and for the most part fertile, 
they were an ideal country for the practical settler. 
Flocks and herds might roam amongst the grass of the 
slopes and bottoms without fear of man, beast, climate, 
or poisonous plant. A few wooden buildings and a 
certain extent of wire fencing represented all the initial 
expenses of the pioneer. Pastoral settlement speedily 
overran such a land, followed more slowly and partially 
by agriculture. 

The settler came, not with axe and fire to ravage 
and deform, but as builder, planter, and gardener. 
Being in nineteen cases out of twenty a Briton, or the 
child of one, he set to work to fill this void land with 
everything British which he could transport or trans- 
plant. His gardens were filled with the flowers, the 
vegetables, the fruit-trees of the old land. The oak, the 
willow, the poplar, the spruce, the ash grew in his plan- 
tations. His cattle were short-horns, Herefords, and 
Devons. The grasses they fed upon were mixtures of 
cock's-foot, timothy, and white clover. The hedges which 
surround these fields are also English. 

The very birds, which rise from the clover or wheat 
and nest in the trees or hedgerows of furze or quickset, 
are for the most part English — the skylark, the black- 
bird, finches (green and gold), and that eternal, impudent 
vagabond, the house-sparrow. Near Christchurch rooks 
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caw in the windy skies. Trout give excellent sport in a 
hundred streams. The hare increases in size and weight. 
The pheasant has spread from end to end of the colony. 
The Briton of the South has indeed taken with him all 
that he could of the old country. 

The New Zealand settler has also brought with him 
a few things which he wishes he had left behind. The 
house-fly and the flea thrive mightily. The Norway rat 
has driven the native black rat into the recesses of the 
forest. A score of weeds have come. The watercress at 
one time threatened to choke half the streams. The sweet- 
briar, taking kindly to both soil and climate, not only 
grows tall enough to arch over the head of a man on horse- 
back, but covers whole hillsides, to the ruin of pasture. 

The rabbit, multiplying in millions, became a very 
terror to the sheep-farmers, and is even yet the subject 
of anxious care and inspection, and only slowly yields to 
fencing, poison, traps, dogs, guns, stoats, weasels, ferrets, 
cats, and a host of other instruments of destruction. 
The stoat and weasel, called in to drive out the rabbit, 
have proved dubious blessings to many poultry farmers 
and owners of lambs. 

On the whole, however, though acclimatisation has 
given the Colony one or two plagues and some minor 
nuisances, it would be ridiculous to pretend that these 
for a moment weigh in the scale against its good works. 
Many of the vegetable pests, though they may flourish 
abnormally for a few years in the virgin soil, soon become 
less vigorous. With the growth of population even the 
rabbit ceases to be a serious evil, except in a few half- 
empty tracts, 
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Side by side with the trees and plants which the 
colonists call ' English,' the native flora is beginning to 
be cultivated in gardens and grounds. Neglected by the 
first generation, it is better appreciated by their children 
— themselves natives of the soil. 

(Adapted from ' New Zealand, 1 by the Hon. W. P. Reeves.^ 



LESSON 52 
INDUSTRIES (Part I) 

The traveller passing through New Zealand at the 
present day is astonished when he remembers that the 
country, which he now sees so carefully cultivated, was, 
sixty years ago, an empty waste, inhabited only by 
fierce savages. There are pleasant villages and thriving 
towns, and everywhere a wonderful spirit of energy 
and industry. The industries of the country districts 
have mainly contributed to this result, although the 
towns have other industries which are becoming 
important. 

New Zealand is especially well fitted for sheep-rear- 
ing, as it does not suffer from the terrible droughts 
whi^h at times afflict Australian farmers. Accordingly, 
sheep are reared in enormous numbers, and wool forms 
the most valuable product of the colony. Of late years 
the sheep has become of still more consequence ; for it 
has been found that its flesh can be preserved for some 
time by freezing it, and the mutton can thus be carried 
across the sea in good condition, to serve as food for 
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people in Great Britain. The number of frozen carcases 
sent away is increasing year by year. Large groups of 
buildings have been erected in country places, where 
sheep jare plentiful, in order to receive the mutton and 
fit it for export ; carriages of a special kind are placed 
on the railway lines for transport purposes, and splendid 
steamers have been fitted up with freezing machinery 




A SHEEP BUN 



and cool chambers for the carriage of the meat to 
England and other countries. 

Large bodies of men are directly employed in the 
wool and frozen-meat industries ; and meat-tinning 
and leather-making establishments are springing up. 
Formerly nearly all the wool was sent away, but already 
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mills have been built, in which it is dyed, spun, and 
woven into cloth. 

During the last few years, many dairy factories have 
been erected by companies formed among the farmers 
themselves. These factories have so much improved 
the quality of the butter, which was formerly made by 




WOOL-SORTING 



hand, that an extensive trade in this article has sprung 
up. The industry is growing greater every year ; and, 
besides that consumed in the country itself, tons of 
butter and cheese are annually exported. 

The forests have assisted commerce, by furnishing 
large quantities of timber for the market. The timber 
trade gives employment to men in many different 
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ways; some fell trees and cut them into logs, others 
are busy clearing tracks, getting the timber to the mills, 
or forming rafts with it at the mouths of rivers ; others, 
again, handle, stack, and sell the planks after the saw- 
ing. Most of the houses are built of wood, and a 
quantity worth one million pounds has been exported 
in ten years. Some kinds of New Zealand timber are 
very beautiful, and are used for inlaying ; and some 
are so durable, that the cabinet-maker has splendid 
chances for exhibiting his skill in making it into 
furniture. In New Zealand the native wood is highly 
prized for ornamental purposes ; and there is little doubt 
that, as it becomes known abroad, it will be equally 
valued elsewhere. 

The flax industry consists in preparing for sale the 
native flax, which is more like hemp. The leaves are 
cut, tied into bundles, and brought to mills, where 
they are put through machines, which clear away the 
green part of the leaf and expose the fibre. This is 
knotted into hanks, which are then pressed into bales for 
shipment. Much of this prepared flax is sent to America, 
to be made into the twine used in binding the harvest 
sheaves. There are also rope works in New Zealand ; 
but, in these, Manilla hemp is preferred, for the native 
material contains much gum, so that it is apt to grow 
brittle when made into a rope and passed round a block 
or pulley. Flax-dressing is at present a somewhat 
uncertain business in the colony, although it employs 
a considerable number of men. 
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LESSON 53 
INDUSTEIES (Part II) 

Mining for precious metals and for coal occupies a 
prominent place amongst the occupations of the people 
of New Zealand. Extensive goldfields have been worked 
since the first specimens were obtained in the year 1853. 
The gold is obtained either by washing the earth and 
soil, or by crushing the rock containing the metal. In 
the early days, the process of washing the earth was 
effected in a very simple manner, by the earth being 
shovelled into cradles or sluice-boxes by hand. This 
system has been succeeded by workings on a larger 
scale. 

Water is conducted through iron pipes, and is applied 
under great pressure, by means of a hose and nozzle. 
The stream of water is directed at the hillside, which 
it tears away. Tons of earth are thus washed down 
into appliances fixed up so as to separate the gold 
from the waste soil. On the west coast of the South 
Island, the roads are flanked, for miles on each side, 
with heaps of refuse formed by this method of gold- 
digging. 

Crushing the quartz or gold-bearing stone requires 
a different process. Tunnels or shafts are dug in order 
to find and follow the richest veins of metal, and the 
material procured is ground to pieces in mills called 
' batteries.' The dust or powder which results is washed 
through fine gratings, and passed over plates having 
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hollows filled with mercury. The mercury catches and 
retains the gold, forming an amalgam, while the barren 
stone is washed away. 

The coal deposits are extensive and valuable, and 
the mines are worked as they are in England. Much of 
the coal is of good quality. 




A BUSH SAW-MILL 



One of the most valuable industries, the kauri-gum 
digging, is peculiar to New Zealand. Kauri-gum is a 
fossil gum found buried in the soil. It is really the 
resin of kauri pines that have perished long ages ago. 
It is exported for several purposes, but mainly to be 
used in making copal varnish. The kauri pine grows 
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only in the northern districts of the North Island. 
It is a solid mass of timber, round as a ship's mast, 
and sometimes thirty feet in diameter. The wood 
is white and sound, although it is believed that some 
of the trees are many hundred years old. 

Fruit grows well in the colony, and several factories 
have been started for tinning and preserving it, especially 
by making it into jam. 




REAPING MACHINES IN A PADDOCK OF 500 ACRES 



Brick-making yards exist in the vicinity of the 
towns, and ironworks near seaports and railway work- 
shops. The manufacture of boots and shoes is a large 
and thriving industry in the colony. There are also 
sugar refineries which prepare for the market the raw 
material sent from the Fiji Islands and other places 
where the sugar-cane grows. 
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Some of the finest buildings in New Zealand are 
the huge flour-mills, in which steam power is used 
for crushing wheat and other grains. Smaller mills 
grind coffee and spices for the market. In some fac- 
tories iron is galvanised for making roofs and walls 
of buildings. There are also chemical works, and soap 
and candle factories. Coaches and carriages, cycles, 
waterproof clothing, tobacco and cigarettes, aerated 
waters, beer, ammunition, and many other articles are 
made or prepared for sale in the colony. The streets 
are lighted by gas or electricity ; waterworks extend to 
long distances for the supply of pure water to the towns. 
All the necessaries and many of the luxuries of life are 
procurable in this country, where, a few years ago, little 
was to be found except that directly provided by nature. 



PKONUNCIATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 

Tongariro, Tohn'-gah-ree'-ro Wakatipu, Wah'-kah- tee-poo 

Ngauruhoe, Ngah'-oo-roo-ho'-ay Petane, Pet'-an-e' 

Ruapehu, Roo'-ah-pay'-oo Maori, Mah'-o-ree 

Waikato, Wah'-ee-kah'-to Wairakei, Wah'-ee-rah'-kee 
Taupo, Tah'-oo-po 
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Boundaries : Look for these boundaries on the map on the previous 
page. 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA 




SOUTH ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 



Area : About twelve million square miles. 
Diagram showing the Comparative Sizes of the Great Continents 
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Other important capes : Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar ; Blanco (North of 
Cape Verde), Palmas, and Cape of Good Hope. 

[The Capes should be found on the map on p, 231. Note that there 
are two Capes named Blanco.] 



PABTS OF THE SEA 

[These should be found on the map below] 
On the North (connected with the Mediterranean) : Gulfs of 
Sidra and Kabes, Strait of Gibraltar. 




Walker & CuttJMeLlK- 



On the West (connected with the Atlantic Ocean) : Gulf of Guinea, 
Table Bay. 

On the South (connected with the South Atlantic Ocean) : Algoa 
Bay. 

p 2 
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On the West : 

(a) Connected with the Indian Ocean : Delagoa Bay, Mozambique 

Channel. 

(b) Connected with the Bed Sea : Suez Canal. 

Suez Canal took over ten years to construct. Total length 
nearly ninety miles, about one quarter consisting of lakes and 
three quarters of actual canal. 




WaJktorACocfcereU* 



ISLANDS: 

In the Atlantic Ocean: Madeira, Canary Islands, Cape Verde 
Islands, Ascension, St. Helena, Fernando Po. 

In the Indian Ocean : Madagascar, Bourbon, Mauritius, Comoro 
Islands, Zanzibar, Sokotra. 

Madeira is celebrated for its mild climate, especially adapted to 

some invalids. 
8t Helena is celebrated as the prison of Napoleon I. (1815-1821). 
(For the countries possessing these islands, see political map on p. 234.) 
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SUBFACE : The greater part of Africa is an immense plateau. 

(Study the map on p. 231, and note especially the meanings of the 
various tints.) 

The Northern System : The Atlas Mountains. 

The Central System or Great African Plateau stretching from 
Abyssinia to the Cape. 

(a) The Abyssinian Plateau. 

(b) The Plateau of the Great Lakes, with Kenia, 18,500 ft., and 

Kilimanjaro, nearly 20,000 ft. — the highest point in the 
continent. 

(c) The Southern Plateau, with the Drakenberg, the Great 
Karroo, and Table Mountain. 

Deserts ; Sahara, Libyan Desert, Kalahari Desert, the Great Karroo. 
EIVEES : 

(a) Connected with Mediterranean Basin: The Nile, 3,500 miles 
long. The White Nile (the true Nile) issues from Victoria 
Nyanza, flows into the head of Albert Nyanza, is joined by the 



Mississippi (with Missouri) longest river in the World, 4200 mites 



Nile t longest riuer in Africa), 3500 miles 



Congo, 8000 miles 



Thames, 215 miles 



Blue Nile (Bahr el Azrek) from Abyssinia, and the Black Nile 
(or Atbara). 

(b) Connected with the Atlantic Basin : The Senegal, Gambia, Niger, 

Congo, Orange River. 

Ihe Niger, 2,300 miles, is perhaps the most important commercial 
waterway in Africa. 

The Congo, nearly 3,000 miles long, is not so important commer- 
cially as its navigation is much obstructed by falls and rapids, of 
which the Stanley Falls are the best known. Lake Tanganyika 
is in the Congo basin. 

The Orange River is a mere torrent, and practically unnavigable. 

(c) Connected with the Indian Ocean : Limpopo, Zambesi. 

The Zambesi is navigable for the lower part of its course. It has 
many waterfalls, the chief being the Victoria Falls, considered 
to rival Niagara itself. 
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(d) Eivers flowing into Continental Lakes (i.e. not flowing into 
the sea). 

1. Streams flowing into Lake Chad. 

2. Streams flowing into Lake Ngami. 




SValkcr St Cftc^teWvi. 



I.— CLIMATE 



The greater part is within the Torrid Zone, consequently the 
climate may be generally described as tropical. Tropical Africa has 
two seasons — a dry season and a wet one. In Abyssinia and the region 
of the Great Lakes the tropical severity of the climate is modified 
by altitude. 
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Africa: Physical 
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Rain rarely if ever falls in some parts of the Sahara. 
The extreme North and South of the continent have a warm 
temperate climate. 

II.— PB0DUCTI0N8 

See map on p. 230 

VEGETABLE. — 1. Northern Zone: N. of Sahara. The vegetation 
here is much like that of Southern Europe. Fig, almond, vine, cotton, 
coffee. 

2. Tropical Zone : Date-palm, oil-palm, sago-palm, manioc (tapioca), 
yam, banana. 

3. Southern Zone: Aloes in poor soil; wheat, maize (' mealies'), 
vine in more fertile soils. 

ANIMAL. — 1. Northern Zone: Lion, hyena, crocodile, monkey, 
serpents, lizards. 

2. Tropical Zone : Camel, lion, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
monkey, gorilla, serpents, lizards. 

3. Southern Zone : Giraffe, ostrich, antelope, serpents, lizards, tse-tse 
fly, white ant. 

MINEBAL. — Iron, Copper, Lead : in Atlas Mountains, Gape Colony 
and Natal. 

Gold : Guinea (as gold dust), district round Johannesburg in the 
Transvaal, Mashonaland. 

Diamonds : The Kimberley and De Beer Mines in Griqualand West 
are among the most famous in the world. 

III.— INHABITANTS 

1. Northern Africa (N. of the Sahara) : People are of Arab extrac- 
tion—Berbers, Moors, Egyptians, and Abyssinians are the chief races. 

2. Central and Southern Africa (S. of the Sahara) : People are Negroes. 
The true Negro is found in Tropical Africa. The Kaffirs, Basutos, 
Matabeles, and Zulus may be viewed as the nobler specimens of the 
Negro race, while the Hottentots and the Bushmen are perhaps the 
lowest types of humanity. The Boers and many of the white inhabi- 
tants of the Cape are of Dutch descent. 
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BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 

See map on p. 235 
The greater part of S. Africa is now under British control, 
consists of Colonies and Protectorates. The chief divisions are : 

Population 

1,527,000 

188,000 

72,700 



It 



Area aq. miles 

Cape Colony 221,310 

Pondoland 4,040 

Bechuanaland 51,424 



Bechnanaland Protectorate 

Basutoland 

Natal, including Zululand 
Orange Biver Colony 

The Transvaal 

British South Africa Company's 

Territories or Bhodesia 
British Central Africa Protectorate . 



213,000 


200,000 


10,293 


260,000 


29,200 


980,000 


48,300 


207,000 


119,200 


750,000 


750,000 


500,000 


42,000 


900,000 
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Africa: Political 
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CAPE8.— 0. of Good Hope, G. Agulhas. 

OPENINGS — St. Helena Bay, Table Bay, Algoa Bay. 

SURFACE. — The land rises from the sea in well-marked terraces 
known as Karroos, the edges of which, on the seaward side, present the 
appearance of mountain chains. The second terrace from the coast is 
the Great Karroo. 

MOUNTAINS.— The Zwarteberg (black), rising in places to 6,000 
ft.; the Nieuwveld (new) and Sneeuwberg (snow) with Compass- 
berg 7,800 ft. ; the Drakenberg (dragon), rising to 10,000 ft. ; Table 
Mt., 3,600 ft. 

BIVEB8.— Orange B., with tributary the Vaal B. ; B. Tngela in 
Natal ; B. Limpopo partly in the Transvaal. 

CLIMATE. — Great varieties of climate in so large a country. The 
climate on the whole is dry and healthy, though parts of the coast 
region of Natal, the Zambesi Valley, and parts of the Transvaal are 
subject to fevers. 

BAINFALL. — As a rule deficient in C. Colony ; varies from 43 
inches at Durban to about 2 inches at Port Nolloth. 

PB0DUCTS.— Animal : many wild animals ; sheep and cattle. 
Vegetable : wheat, maize (mealies), tobacco ; vines and many fruits in 
C. Colony and Natal ; sugar, tea, coffee in Natal. Mineral : gold in the 
Transvaal and other places ; diamonds, copper, coal, &c. 

EXP 0BTS.— Gold, diamonds, wool, wine. 

IMP0BTS.— Machinery, iron, cotton and woollen goods, wearing 
apparel, <fcc. , 

CHIEF TOWNS —Cape Town (84,000), the Capital of C. Colony. 
Port Elizabeth is the chief commercial town. Pietermaritibnrg, the 
capital of Natal, while Durban is its chief port. Bloemfontein, the 
capital of the Orange B. Colony. Pretoria, the capital of the 
Transvaal. Johannesburg (100,000), the centre of gold-mining in- 
dustry. Kimberley, the centre of diamond-mining. 

BAILWAYS.— (1) From Cape Town to Buluwayo, and thence to 
Fort Salisbury and Beira. (2) From Cape Town and Port Elizabeth 
and East London through Bloemfontein to Pretoria. (3) From Durban 
to Johannesburg and Pretoria. 

POPULATION.— English and Dutch ; many natives such as Kaffirs, 
of whom the chief tribes are Zulus, Basutos, Mashonas, and Matabele. 

WEST COAST POSSESSIONS.— The chief centres of British 
influence are the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Lagos, and 
Nigeria, 
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EGYPT 

For map see p. 237 

AREA.— About 400,000 square miles, but of all this the part 
that can be cultivated is only about twice the size of Wales. 

EIVEE.— The Nile gives fertility to the valley through which it 
flows, but this fertility depends entirely upon the annual inundations 
of the river, for rain rarely, if ever, falls. 

INDUSTBIE8.— Almost entirely agricultural, for which water- 
wheels and other means of irrigation are necessary ; wheat and durrha ; 
cotton grown for export. 

CHIEF TOWNS.— Caiio (570,000 inhabs.), the capital; Alexandria, 
seaport ; Khartum, the capital of the Egyptian Sudan. 



AUSTRALIA 

1. AUSTRALIA is an island-continent in the South Pacific Ocean 
the whole of it belongs to England, though only a part is settled. 

SIZE. — Area, 3,000,000 square miles, or three-fourths the size of 
Europe. 

BOUNDARIES.— East, Pacific Ocean. 

West, Indian Ocean. 

South, Pacific Ocean and Bass Strait, which separates Australia 
from Tasmania. 

North, Pacific Ocean and Torres Strait, which separates Australia 
from New Guinea. 

2. COAST-LINE. — For its size Australia has very little coast, and 
there are very few openings into the land. 

CAPES.— North : Cape York. 
South : Cape Howe. 
West : N.W. Cape. 

OPENINGS.— North, Gulf of Carpentaria. 

East, Port Jackson. 

South, Great Australian Bight, Spencer Gulf, St. Vincent Gulf, and 
Port Phillip. 

West, Shares Bay 

SURFACE.— The surface is for the most part a level plateau, the edge 
of which generally descends rather abruptly either to the sea or to a com- 
paratively narrow strip of low land bordering the sea. The height of the 
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plateau is about 1,000 feet. In the south-east a chain of mountains 
rises in more than one peak to upwards of 7,000 feet in elevation. Much 
of the interior is desert. 

MOUNTAIN'S. — Australian Alps, with Kosciusko Group, of which 
the highest is Mt. Townsend (7,250 ft.); Blue Mountains; Liverpool 
Range. 

3. RIVERS. — Australia does not possess a single navigable river. The 
only large river is the Murray, which, though three times as long as the 
Rhine, is not navigable for any great distance above its mouth, except 
during the rainy season, and then only for vessels of light draught. 
Its chief tributaries are the Darling, Lachlan, Murrumbidgee ; Swan 
River in the West. 

LAKES. — Gairdner, Eyre, Torrens, Amadeus. These are all salt 
and very shallow. 

ANIMALS. — Wild: kangaroo, the platypus or duck-bill, dingo, 
wombat, opossum. 

European domestic animals. 

BIRDS. — Emu, cockatoos, bower-birds, parrots. 

Migratory birds as geese, ducks, &c. 

REPTILES.-^Tortoises, lizards, crocodiles, snakes. 

DIVISIONS 

4. AUSTRALIA contains the colonies of — 

(1) VICTORIA in the south-east ; 

(2) NEW SOUTH WALES, bounded by Victoria on the south ; 

(3) QUEENSLAND, bounded by New South Wales on the south ; 

(4) SOUTH AUSTRALIA, bounded on the east by Victoria, New 
Sooth Wales, and Queensland, and on the West by 

(5) WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

5. BOUNDARIES.— On the North by Queensland. 

East by Pacific Ocean. 

South by Victoria. 

West by South Australia. 
8URFAGE. — Plains near the coast ; mountains about thirty miles 
from the sea, and west of them plains and plateau. 
MOUNTAINS. — Blue Mountains, Liverpool Range. 
RIVERS. — Darling, Lachlan, Murrumbidgee (tributaries of Murray). 
CLIMATE. — Milder winters and warmer summers than in England. 
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TOWNS.— Sydney, 451,000 inhabitants, the capital, on Port Jackson, 
fine seaport, exports wool, <fec. 

Parramatta grows fruit. 
Newcastle is a coal port. 
Bathurst, a gold-mining town. 
Broken Hill, a mining town. 
PRODUCTS. — Wheat, maize, oats, barley, fruits, gold, iron, lead, 
coal, wool. 

INDUSTRIES. — Sheep-rearing, mining, farming. 
EXPORTS. — Wool, the staple export; coal, silver and silver ore, 
gold, hides, skins and leather, tin, tallow, copper. 

VICTORIA 

6. BOUNDARIES.— On the North by New South Wales. 

West by South Australia. 
South and East by Pacific. 
SURFACE.— Mostly hilly. 

MOUNTAINS.— The Dividing Range : Australian Alps. 
RIVER.— Murray- 
HARBOUR.— Port Phillip. 
CLIMATE. — Very fine and warm. 

TOWNS.— MELBOURNE, 494,000 inhabitants, the capital, seaport, 
large home and foreign trade. 

Ballarat and Sandhurst (or Bendigo) are mining towns. 
Geelong, seaport ; cloth mills. 
PRODUCTS. — Gold, silver, tin, wool, wheat, wine. 
INDUSTRIES. — Mining, sheep-rearing, farming. 
EXPORTS. — Wool, gold, and bread-stuffs, comprise more than one- 
half of the total value. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

7. BOUNDARIES.— On the East by South Australia. 

On North and West by Indian Ocean. 
On South by the Pacific. 
RIVER.— Swan Biver. 

TOWN.— Perth, 36,000 inhabitants, the capital, on 8wan River. 
INDUSTRIES. — Farming, mining ; great progress has been made in 
gold-mining on the Goolgardie and Kalgoorlie gold-fields. 

EXPORTS. — Gold, pearls and pearl shells, timber, wool, and skins. 
AF. Q 
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QUEENSLAND 

8. B0UNDAEIE8 : On the South by New South Wales. 
On the West by South Australia. 

On the East by the Pacific. 

On the North by the Gulf of Carpentaria and Torres Strait. 

CLIMATE.— In the north, very hot ; in the south, fine and warm. 

TOWNS : Brisbane, 120,000 inhabitants, the capital, seaport ; Eock- 
hampton and Maryborough. 

PEODUCTS. — Maize and sugar-cane ; sheep and cattle, with their 
products, tallow, frozen meat, wool, hides and skins ; gold, coal, copper* 
tin, silver, &c. 

INDU8TEIES: Mining and sheep -rearing, growing maize, cotton 
and sugar. 

EXPOETS : Gold, sugar, wool, frozen meat, tallow, hides, skins, &c. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

9. This colony stretches across the island from north to south. The 
interior is but little known and not settled. 

BOUNDAEIES.— On the East by Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Queensland. 

On the West by, Western Australia. 

On the North and South by the S. Pacific Ocean. 

MOUNTAINS — Flinders Range. 

LAKES : Gairdner, Torrens, Eyre. 

EIYEE. — The lower course of the Murray. 

CLIMATE. — Fine and warm ; very hot in the summer. 

TOWNS -ADELAIDE, 160,000 inhabitants, the capital. 

Port Adelaide and Port Darwin. 

INDU8TEIE8. — Growing wheat, mining for copper. 

PEODUCTS.— Copper, wine, wool. 

EXPOETS. — Wool, copper, wine, wheat, and flour. 

GOVERNMENT AND POPULATION 

COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.— The five Continental 
Colonies and Tasmania have adopted a scheme of Federation, which 
came into force January 1, 1901. 

Each colony has a Governor appointed by the Crown, and two 
Houses of Parliament. In New South Wales, West Australia, and 
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Queensland the Upper Houses or assemblies consist of members 
appointed for life by the Crown, while those of the Lower House are 
chosen by the people. 

In Victoria and South Australia both Houses are chosen by the 
people. 

POPULATION. — The colonial population numbers about 4 millions ; 
the natives about 30,000 ; there are also a few Chinese. New South 
Wales is the most thickly peopled colony, and next to it is Victoria. 

TASMANIA 

10. TASMANIA, or Van Diemen's Land, lies to the south of 
Victoria, from which it is separated by Bass Strait, 150 miles wide. 

Area : 26,000 square miles. 

SURFACE : Very uneven ; covered with mountains and hills. 

EIVEES : Derwent and Tamar. 

CLIMATE : Fine and healthy. 

TOWNS: Hobart, the capital, on Eiver Derwent, 24,000 inhabi- 
tants ; situated twenty miles up the river, which is deep enough for large 
ships. 

Launeeston : 18,000 inhabitants, on River Tamar, has considerable 
trade. 

INDUSTRIES : Farming, sheep -rearing, fruit-growing, hop-growing. 

EXPORTS : Wool, gold, tin, silver, timber, fruits, &c. 



NEW ZEALAND 

1. NEW ZEALAND consists of two large islands, viz. The North 
Island and The South Island, with Stewart Island and many smaller 
ones. In latitude they correspond with Italy, but the climate is colder. 
This is seen from the fact that, after wheat, oats is the chief crop. The 
North Island is to a large extent volcanic, having active volcanoes and 
remarkable geysers and hot springs. 

The North and The South Islands are separated by Cook Strait. 

Area : About 100,000 square miles. 

OPENINGS : Bay of Plenty, HawkeBay, HaurakiGulf, Pegasus Bay, 
Blind Bay. 
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CAPES : North Cape, East Cape, Cape Farewell. 

SURFACE : Very mountainous ; glaciers among the summits of the 
South Island ; hot springs in the Lake District of the North Island. 

MOUNTAINS : The North Island : Mount Euapehu, 9,000 feet ; Ton- 
gariro, a volcano, 7,000 feet ; Ngauruhoe, a volcano, 7,500 feet ; and 
Mount Egmont, 8,300 feet. 

The South Island : Southern Alps, with Mount Cook, 12,350 feet. 

2. CLIMATE : Fine and healthy ; summers hotter and winters not 
so oold as in England. 

BIVJLBS : Waikato in the North Island, and many smaller ones. 

LAKES : Lake Taupo (200 square miles) in the North Island ; Te 
Anau (132 square miles) and Wakatipu in the South Island. 

TOWNS.— The North Island: WELLINGTON, 49,000 inhabitants, 
the capital, near the southern extremity of the island. 

Auckland, 67,000, the largest town in New Zealand. 

The South Island : Dnnedin, one of the largest towns in the colony, 
Christchurch, and Nelson. 

PRODUCTS : Splendid timber, particularly the kauri or yellow pine ; 
wheat and other cereals ; sheep, cattle, &c. ; gold, coal, silver, &c. 

INDUSTRIES : Farming, rearing cattle and sheep ; mining for gold, 
lead, &c. ; woollen and other manufactures. 

EXFOBTS : Wool, gold, frozen beef and mutton, hides, leather, the 
gum of the kauri-pine, timber, flax, tallow, butter, cheese, rabbit- 
skins, <fcc. 

IMPOSTS : English manufactured goods ; sugar, tea, coffee, &c. 

POPULATION : About 770,000 European colonists, and about 40,000 
natives or Maoris. 
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